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A newspaper is as 
good as the people 






A FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT must travel 
light, think fast, and sleep with his ear 
pressed to the ground. He must turn in 
quick, accurate reports. And he must 
have the born expositor’s gift of making 
the most intricate crisis intelligible to 
readers with no first-hand knowledge of 
the politics or the personalities behind it. 


James Cameron early mastered these 
basic requirements. But to the technical 
proficiency of an expert commentator 
he adds personal qualities of integrity, 
perception and sympathy. It is these 
which lift his dispatches out of the rut 
of ordinary reporting and give them a 
significance, a relevance that is instantly 
comprehensible to the man in the street. 


Given a deerstalker hat and meerschaum 
pipe. Cameron would resemble the 
popular image of Sherlock Holmes. He 
has a Holmesian power of analysis and 
deduction, too. But he is after much 
bigger game. Cameron tracks down the 
men who lead nations to folly or glory, 
the ideas and feelings that sway the 
world, and influence its balances of 
power. 


About these, and about those who 
suffer from their effects, Cameron writes 


who write fort Woawes Chroniele 
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with compassion, satire, sympathy and 
humour. 


His vocabulary has no room for 
ambiguity. His ethics do not include cant, 
humbug or hypocrisy. Compromise is as 
foreign to his nature as false or biased 
reporting. He was prepared to throw up 
good posts on a matter of principle. 


Yet he is living proof that a man of 
principle need not necessarily be a 
narrow, humourless bigot. His warm 
personality (shaped by a boyhood in 
Brittany, a tough apprenticeship in 
Dundee, and many years of wandering 
all over the world) is one of the reasons 
why he has such a host of friends inside 
and outside Fleet Street. 


Apart from his professional work in 
journalism, he has also written two 
entertaining travel books, and made many 
appearances on radio and TV. On the 
air he has delighted (and infuriated) 
millions with his commanding _per- 
sonality. But it is in his newspaper 
dispatches that the real James Cameron 
emerges most clearly. 


For here are the views of a man who 
knows what he is talking about—and 
means it with all his heart. 

















Portrait of the Week— 


SUDDENLY, IT WAS SUMMER: Manchester was 
hotter than Madeira. At Bournemouth the choco- 
late wouldn’t set, and on the roads the traffic 
couldn’t move. Non-denominational lightning 
struck impartially at a Congregational chapel in 
Blaenau Ffestiniog, a Baptist church in Gloucester- 
shire, and at the Anglican cathedral in Bristol. 
After a three-hour delay caused by disagreement 
over the shape of the conference table, four 
Foreign Ministers were eventually able to sit 
down at Geneva—they at a round table, and the 
East and West German representatives at separate, 
rectangular tables. It was then possible to argue 
where, if at all, and at tables of what shape, the 
Poles and Czechs would sit. 


* 


THE PRIME MINISTER announced in the House of 
Commons that the Government would support a 
modest programme of space research, by spending 
money on instruments, and setting up quite a lot 
of committees. At a Newspaper Society dinner Mr. 
Macmillan said that it would have been contrary 
to the country’s interests to have held a general 
election this summer. The local elections turned 
out to be to his own party's best interests: Labour 
lost 322 seats (having gained 325 three. years ago), 
and the control of at least ten councils of various 
kinds, among them the metropolitan borough of 
St. Pancras, where once the Red Flag flew. 


* 


THE GOVERNMENT AGREED to issue export licences 
for the supply of ‘a limited number of aircraft’ to 
General Kassem’s Government in Iraq, and was 
ready to consider authorising ‘a reasonable quan- 
tity of other arms, including tanks.’ Herr Strauss, 
the West German Minister of Defence, was also 
thought to be in the market for British arms, and 
to have some £45 million to spend on them, though 
Mr. Sandys, his British opposite number, said 
that ‘you can’t ask a visitor immediately he arrives 
if he is here to’ buy anything.’ Mr. Black, of the 
World Bank, talked in Cairo about a loan for 
widening the Suez Canal, and Sir David Eccles 
landed in Moscow at the head of a trade mission, 
already heartened by April’s having turned out to 
be Britain's most lucrative export month for a 
couple of years. Also in Moscow (which was 
officially credited. as the result of the Soviet 
census in January, with a population of 5,032,000) 
a team of British heart specialists demonstrated a 
successful ‘hole-in-the-heart’ operation to Soviet 
surgeons 


* 


THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL gave the green light for 
railway fares to go up, but the British Transport 
Commission didn’t say when. The National Union 
of Railwaymen announced that it would withdraw 
from the railway consultative machinery, having 
fallen out with Sir Brian Robertson over the closed 
shop. The engineering employers foiled, for the 
time being. at any rate, the engineering unions’ 
attempt to get a forty-hour week, 


* 


ON FRIDAY MORNING. outside Pentonville Prison, 
policemen on foot and on horseback had a job to 
control the men and women who assembled to 
demonstrate, a few their delight and many more 
their disgust, at the execution of Ronald Marwood, 
hanged for the capital murder of a policeman. A 
Scandinavian journalist told the Manchester Guar- 
dian reporter that of course his editor had asked 
him to cover the story of the hanging: ‘for us it 
is like something out of the dark ages.’ Seventy 
Members of Parliament for whom, also, capital 
punishment is like something out of the dark ages 
tabled a resolution that regarded ‘with the deepest 
anxiety and distress the anomalies of the Homicide 
Act’ and called for the abolition of the death 








penalty. One of them was a Tory. 
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ARMS FOR OBLIVION 


VEN those newspapers that favoured the Suez 
| © oben and still instinctively support the 
Government’s galumphings around the Middle 
East, feel obliged to reveal their doubts about 
the promise to sell tanks and aircraft to General 
Kassem. Even the Daily Telegraph, finally com- 
ing to the same wobbly sort of conclusion as The 
Times, that ‘it seems a risk just worth while,’ had 
had to admit that it could not ‘genuinely feel 
certain that the decision was wise,’ and the Daily 
Mail’s correspondent just back from those parts 
had no doubts at all: he found it ‘difficult to 
conceive of a potentially more disastrous and 
ludicrous turn of events.’ 

Dismissing such fatuities as Mr. Profumo’s ‘As 
the House knows, Iraq has traditionally looked 
to Great Britain to supply her with arms’—as 


though the House didn’t know that less than*a- 


year ago we were landing troops in Jordan for 
fear of this new revolutionary régime with whom 
we are now doing a deal; as though the House 
didn’t know that by this same argument we could 
be selling Centurions to China tomorrow—what 
on earth does the Government hope to gain? The 
promise of British arms that cannot be delivered 
for at least twelve months will not stop the flow 
of Soviet supplies—or of Soviet military experts, 
the better to collaborate with whom the Iraqi army 
has been severely purged. The Canberra bombers 
and the Centurion tanks are hardly likely to be 
used against the Communists. Against whom, 
then? Iraq’s nearest neighbours, Iran, Turkey and 
Jordan—our allies? Against the Syrian limb of 
the United Arab Republic, leader of Arab 
nationalism—the only alternative power and the 
only alternative idea to Communism in the Arab 
countries? 

As things are, the arms—apart from being 
handy things with which to overawe, some day, the 
British staffs of the Iraq Petroleum Company’s in- 
stallations—can only be regarded as a threat to 
the United Arab Republic; and thus we find our- 
selves again appearing to take sides in a quarrel 
between Arab States: a position that has brought 
us nothing but humiliation in the past. Not only 
that: we can be—and we are being—shown by 
Colonel Nasser as ready to take sides with an 
already fellow-travelling Arab State against Arab 
nationalism. 

It may be, of course, that the spite which is 
still felt by Conservatives—and particularly on 
the back benches—towards Colonel Nasser makes 
it difficult for this Government to offer any 
friendly. gesture towards Egypt, such as an 
apology for Suez or a substantial loan; yet with- 
out some such gesture as a balance to our gesture 
to General Kassem, the Arab world will go on 
believing—and rightly—that we would rather 


risk Communism in the Middle East than tolerate 
a nationalist movement led by a Levantine who 
once offended an English gentleman who wasn’t 
very well at the time. It will also go on believing 
—and rightly—that we are ready to back Hussein, 
a traitor to Arab nationalism, in Jordan, and 
Kassem, a toady of Soviet Communism, in Iraq, 
if by doing so we can keep the Arab world 
divided, for it is only by such a division that we 
can hope to retain any last shreds of influence at 
all, and that not for long. 

‘Particularly, it is unfortunate that this latest 
witless stroke should have more or less coincided 
with the recent arrival in Cairo of delegates who 
are deputed to restore our trade relations with 
Egypt. They will find it hard to explain away the 
British Government's decision without drawing 
the attention of Colonel Nasser and his advisers 
to a sentence in Tuesday’s Daily Telegraph that 
is characteristic both of the cynicism and of the 
sense of honour not only of that paper but of 
the Government that it supports and serves. 
Having admitted the danger ‘that Britain’s de- 
cision will be interpreted as primarily an anti- 
Nasser move,’ the ledder goes on, ‘But since the 
arms will not actually be shipped for about twelve 
months the decision is revocable.’ In other words, 
you can always break your promise, if it becomes 
inconvenient. How can the Arabs be blamed for 
believing that the British are hypocrites as well 
as fools? And how eagerly are the Egyptians 
expected to do business with a nation of this kind 
of shopkeepers? 


Out of Print 


T should hardly be necessary for the Spectator 
| declare an interest in the current printing 
dispute; but we may be permitted to define what 
that interest is. The matters at issue—wages, 
hours, conditions—are relatively unimportant: 
it may appear to be to the advantage of 
periodicals if labour costs in the printing trade 
are low, but in fact it is far more necessary that 
labour relations should be satisfactory. The staff 
of a paper work in a very intimate relationship 
with the staff of a printing works; much depends 
on the capacity of both sides to work together, 
which they are unlikely to do unless the printing 
workers are satisfied. Rising costs are as much a 
plague to us as they are to any business; but 
they could be willingly borne if they were the 
price of greater contentment—and therefore 
efficiency. 

What concerns periodicals is not that there 
should be a dispute, but that it can, and quite 
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probably will, end in a stoppage; either a strike 
or a lock-out. If there were any great point of 
principle between the disputants, this could be 
understood. But in fact both sides probably 
already know to within a few pence, plus or 
minus, what the final cash settlement is going 
to be. Both sides, in fact, could probably now 
forecast the final agreement in toto. But the estab- 
lished pattern of negotiations demands that the 
settlement should be reached the hard way, so 
that neither side can be accused of cowardice. 

An obvious way out would be arbitration; but 
the unions reject this on the pretext that as the em- 
ployers have made no offer—not even an added 
penny in the pound on wages—there is nothing 
to arbitrate about. This is a flimsy argument. That 
the employers should not have offered anything 
may be foolish, but it does not affect the arbi- 
tration issue one way or the other. Arbitrators 
do not, or at least should not, concern themselves 
with either offers or demands (except as evidence 
of mood). They have to work on the economic 
facts before them. 

Perhaps realising the illogicality of this argu- 
ment, some union spokesmen have been taking 
another line: that arbitration would be wrong 
because this dispute is a private affair between 
the printing-unions and the master printers. But 
that is precisely what it is not. It is an affair which 
touches many others, the Spectator among them; 
though we have no control over the disputants, 
all of us are going to be affected by what they 
agree on, still more if they fail to agree. For if 
that happens, there is the prospect of a return 
to the depressing ordeal of 1950 when an overtime 
ban and other union restrictions finally disrupted 
work to an extent that the employers decided on 
a lock-out, which lasted for weeks. On that 
@ccasion, too, the final agreement could have been 
foreseen from the start; yet neither side could 
find a way to reach it peaceably. 

It is sad to see many of the same irrelevant 
or silly arguments being brought out again this 
time. The editor of one union journal recalls that 
in 1948, 1950 and 1955 the employers offered less 
than an independent assessment finally called on 





‘What's this? Fifteen thousand roubles from Frank Haxell? 


them to provide; he cites this as evidence of the 
employers’ ‘unrealistic’ attitude. It does not 
apparently occur to the writer that the same in- 
dependent assessors awarded far less than the 
amount the unions had claimed, which could 
equally be cited as evidence that they were as 
unrealistic as the employers. Another such edi- 
torial claims that though on the basis of the cost- 
of-living index printers are better off than before 
the war, ‘they were never satisfied with the rates 
before the war.” But who was? The employers’ 
argument that as the printers are relatively the 
best-paid workers in England they do not need 
any more, is equally futile. If they have achieved 
that desirable position they are naturally anxious 
to maintain it. There may be no reason in ethics 
why they should earn more than, say, engine 
drivers; but if ethics are going to be brought into 
it, why should a master printer earn more than 
the rector of a slum parish? 

All the evidence suggests that this sparring is 
not taken very seriously. The employers have no 
particular desire for a showdown: the non- 
federated printing houses (who have come to 
terms with the unions) would be the only bene- 
ficiaries. And though the unions claim that four 
out of five members who voted in the recent 
ballot were in favour of militancy, they have 
carefully refrained from publishing what propor- 
tion of members voted. 

Certainly there is no great desire for a fight. 
There is, though—and this is just as tiresome 
for those of us who will have to hang around 
waiting for a resumption of work if a stoppage 
takes place—a tendency to think of a-fight as 
inevitable. It need not be. Neither side would 
lose face if an agreement was reached tomorrow. 
The printing unions will certainly gain no 
prestige from a strike: within the TUC the view 
is increasingly heard that a strike is not a suitable 
weapon on that wage level. And the master 
printers will get no thanks for holding the pass 
at this stage, when their colleagues in industry 
are anxious to avoid any trouble. But whether 
these facts will penetrate to the negotiators 
remains to be seen. 
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The Derided 


Mix of the bouquets which MPs on both 


MATZ 79, 


sides of the House threw at each other 
during the third reading of the Mental Health Bill 
wete deserved. The Minister of Health has 
astonished his opponents by his willingness to 
listen and learn, and delighted his colleagues by 
achieving a sound grasp of a subject about which 
initially he knew little more than his ministerial 
brief: if the result of his work becomes known 
as the Walker-Smith Act not even Kenneth Robin- 
son. whe has contributed so much by way of 
amendment, will begrudge him the honour. 
Considering the difficulties any legislation on this 
subject faces, the Bill is an achievement. 

But—as almost all speakers agreed—the 
Government has only willed the end: little can be 
done until the local authorities not only will, but 
provide the means. At present they suffer from a 
chronic inability to realise that a pound in time 
saves nine; that the capacity to diagnose and treat 
mental illness before the stage when patients have 
to enter hospital would mean a substantial saving 
to ratepayers. An even bigger saving could be 
effected by finding ways to get older patients, 
many of whom are not so much ill as in need of 
attention, out of hospital and back to the care of 
relatives or friends: but here again, parsimony 
intervenes. 

The medical profession also has to be prodded 
out'of its traditional unsympathetic attitude to 
mental iliness. Although the Worthing Experiment 
(whose report is published this week) tends to be 
suspect in the profession because it was too 
prematurely praised, its results are encouraging. 
By concentrating on out-patient work, preferably 
in the patients’ own homes, Dr. Joshua Carse and 
his colleagues have been able to secure a signifi- 
cant reduction in the’ number of admissions in 
the Worthing area and, they believe, an equally 
significant improvement in the treatment given. 

But this approach is still rare. Dr. Carse admits 
that for thirty years he himself accepted without 
question the idea ‘that admission to hospital as 
quickly as possible was the best thing for the 
patient’; and it is on this basis that treatment of 
mental illness generally continues. Naturally a 
psychiatrist finds it more convenient to have his 
patients come to him, instead of having to go to 
his patients; and from this, it is only a short step 
in rationalisation to explain to them that in hospi- 
tal he has all the facilities—the drugs, the ECT 
gadgets, the operating table—ready to hand. But 
Dr. Carse and others (Worthing is by no means 
the only such experiment: it happens to be the 
best at publicising itself—and no harm in that) 
have found that such facilities are of little value 
compared to the knowledge and insight into a 
patient's mind that can be obtained—and can only 
be obtained—by seeing him in his own home. 

It is not, however, the psychiatrists’ fault that 
they have been so slow to realise this. There are 
too few of them, and they have little influence. 

With nearly half the hospital beds in the country 
occupied by mentally sick patients, it is ludicrous 
that psychiatry is taught at most medical schools 
only as an afterthought—not even rated as worth 
an examination paper. Many of the big teaching 
hospitals do not have psychiatric wards: the 
amount available for research is minute; and 
psychiatrists are regarded with suspicion; some- 
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times openly derided. This is an attitude that 
can no longer be tolerated; if the profession wishes 
to impress us with its case for more money, we 


can reasonably ask it to begin to train doctors 


to treat the diseases people have—not those the 
profession thinks people ought to have. 


New Hope in Kenya 


By T. R. M. CREIGHTON 


M: LENNOX-BoyD deserves praise for the 
friendly reception he gave the delegation of 
the Organisation of Constituency Elected Mem- 
bers of the Kenya Legislature—members elected 
by direct suffrage. The Organisation has the 
support of all African, Asian and Arab mem- 
bers and of one European member, Mr. Shirley 
Cooke, who has a long record of service as 
a DC. It cannot be a political party because of 
the continued State of Emergency (a memorial 
to Mau Mau, but now a governmental con- 
venience rather than a security need). If it were, 
it would be a formidable and imposing one with 
a fair claim to represent six million people (for 
there is no reason to believe that Africans as yet 
unenfranchised would vote differently from those 
that are). It is the sign of a new-found unity be- 
tween the non-European communities; and it is 
to be hoped that it points the way to a recognition 
by Kenya Europeans, too, that the true interests 
of the country and all its inhabitants demand a 
lowering of racial barriers and an increase in 
non-European representation and participation in 
government. 

The delegation, and the organisation it repre- 
sents, stand for complete political and social 
integration (which does not mean compulsory 
miscegenation, but equal rights and duties for all 
citizens); a radical revision of land distribution 
(which does mean the admission of African 
farmers to the White Highlands and an end to the 
system whereby 24 per cent. of the arable land of 
Kenya is owned by 10,000 Europeans); and the 
achievement of universal suffrage and an inter- 
racial democracy. The movement is in no sense 
racial and hopes to attract increasing support 
from moderate Europeans, Far from wishing ‘to 
kick out the whites’ the delegation gave the im- 
pression of having considered the problems of an 
inter-racial society deeply and soberly and of 
believing it possible to contain all the existing 
population in a single just and peaceful State with- 
out demanding undue sacrifices of any. It is a 
hopeful sign that Mr. Lennox-Boyd invited them 
to a second meeting, and sent them away not dis- 
satisfied (though it underlines the inconsistencies 
of colonial policy that while Mr. Oginga Odinga, 
Dr. Kiano, Mr. Nazareth and the rest were being 
offered sherry last week in Whitehall, Dr. Banda, 
Kenneth Kaunda and many others who repre- 
sent precisely the same current of opinion and 
aspiration in Central Africa were enduring deten- 
tion or banishment with his approval). 

Last week the Secretary of State also saw 
Mr. Michael Blundell, whose New Kenya Group 
has attracted much attention. It is supported by 
most of the European elected members of the 
Legislature, government official members and the 
specially elected (i.e., co-opted) African members 
whom the Mboya-Odinga group describe as 
‘stooges.’ Blundell’s aims are so close to those of 
the delegation that it is hard at first sight to see 
why he was not with it—integration (‘to move 





towards nationhood and create a country’), 
African rights (‘the full advance and development 
of Africans’) and breaking down the present land 
barriers. Why do they not join forces? Mr. 
Blundell appears to envisage his liberal pro- 
gramme’s developing under European leader- 
ship, while the other group rejects the leader- 
ship of any one race. He is not able to come 
out boldly for direct representation and 
universal suffrage as an aim—the only thing 
Africans will support—but favours a system of 
electoral colleges likely to favour minorities and 
encourage racial division. (He was noticeably 
evasive about the franchise at his press conference 
in London.) He is not outspoken about integra- 
tion. His courageous stand on the land question 
is incurring European odium (as a stormy meeting 
at Kitale showed just before his departure), while 
his watered-down political and social proposals 
—and the very fact that he is supported by the 
African ‘stooge’ members of the Legislature— 
forfeit him an African following. Consequently 
his attempt to create a third force between Euro- 
pean domination and full representation of the 
people is likely to fall between two stools. 


Mr. Blundell’s movement is, in fact, a reaction 
towards European leadership against the delega- 
tion which preceded him, not the forthright asser- 
tion of a positive and practicable alternative 
policy. His main achievement has been to per- 
suade the Secretary of State that there are some 
Europeans prepared to go as far as he is—and 
perhaps farther. This is what induced the Minister 
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to agree to a full constitutional review. Mr. Blun- 
dell has been the catalyst which has enabled the 
Minister to change his mind without losing face. 
But although Mr. Blundell enjoys the implied 
backing of the Colonial Office and the Kenya 
Government—with whatever advantages and 
disadvantages that entails in Kenya—he is more 
likely to lose the initiative to the more representa- 
tive group than to lead a wide national movement 
under European auspices. He should beware of 
becoming the Garfield Todd of Kenya, the honest 
reformer who destroys himself by basing his stand 
on paternalism and not the African vote. 

Fortunately the forces at work in Kenya, where 
there are only about 60,000 Europeans, are differ- 
ent from those in Central Africa. There is a wide 
division between the vocal minority of farmers, to 
whom the present political system gives dispropor- 
tionate power, and the moderate business and pro- 
fessional men who do not want racial tension and 
political strife to prevent the growth of an inte- 
grated society and who are beginning to command 
predominant social influence. They do aot regard 
Africans as a threat to their land rights but as 
potential clients, patients or customers in whose 
ability to use the franchise they have considerable 
confidence. There is a good chance that some of 
them may join the 150,000 Asians and Arabs in 
throwing in their lot with the six million Africans. 
(One would like to hope that Mr. Blundell might 
advance to a position of agreement with these 
combined forces and lead the New Kenya Group 
into real national unity with them.) 

Given the broadly inter-racial character of the 
existing Afro-Asian-Arab organisation, the 
calibre of its leadership and the wisdom and 
tolerence of its policies, moderate Europeans may 
find there a basis for a truly inter-racial party and, 
despite the appalling legacy of Mau Mau and the 
raffish persona of the ‘typical Kenya settler’ (a 
dying species today), Kenya may become the 
first racially integrated self-governing Common- 
wealth country. 


In That Strange Nightmare 


By a Correspondent 


T was the West who made the first concession 
he this conference; the Russians got their round 
table. And it was not all they managed to get. 
They succeeded in having East Germany in the 
conference chamber from the very first day. 
True, they began by demanding that the men from 
Pankow sit at the round table; but Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd, acting as spokesman for the West, made it 
clear to Mr. Gromyko in a private interview that 
this was not acceptable. Mr. Gromyko believed 
him, and climbed down. It is suggested in certain 
quarters that he only did so because it was Mr. 
Lloyd talking, and that the Russians generally 
find it easier to concede points to the British than 
to the Americans. Whatever the reason, Mr. 
Gromyko eventually agreed to both the East and 
the West Germans being admitted in the capacity 
of ‘consultants’: so the East Germans are taking 
part in the conference, which is precisely what 
the Russians wanted in the first place. 

After showing a reluctance to take any interest 
in any Foreign Ministers’ meeting, the Russians, 





GENEVA 


now that the conference has actually started, seem 
the most enthusiastic of all. They have grasped 
the fact this is an excellent opportunity to put in 
some public relations work. Each evening, when 
the participants, by agreement, hold their press 
briefings simultaneously, only the Russians come 
out with loudspeaker announcements, or the per- 
sonal approach to let you know that theirs is 
beginning soon, and why don’t you come 
along... . 

‘The journalist, even in these days of techno- 
logical advances,’ said the Russian spokesman at 
the opening briefing on Monday, ‘has a very 
difficult job. We will do all we can to make it 
easier for you.’ He was almost as good as his 
word, for the next day Mr. Zorin, the Soviet 
Deputy Foreign Minister, appeared in person to 
hammer home Mr. Gromyko’s theme that Poland 
and Czechoslovakia should take part in the pro- 
ceedings as well. “The Polish and Czechoslovak 
peoples,’ Mr. Gromyko said, ‘won by. blood shed 
the right to participate actively in the solution of 
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questions relating to Germany.’ There was lots 
more like it, all designed to show the Soviet 
Union as the protector of small nations. By a 
nice piece of irony the Soviet delegation happens 
to occupy a mansion that used to belong to the 
Latvian Government: when the Baltic States 
were absorbed, the Russians announced that 
Latvia had ‘ceased to exist, and took over the 
building. 

In all the furore of the arrival of Messrs. Lloyd, 
Couve de. Murville, Herter and Gromyko, Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjéld was hardly noticed. But he 
was there, to welcome them all to the European 
seat of the United Nations. In a short address, dry 
and legalistic, he fairly and squarely placed the 


Westminster 


Tuis hot weather is affecting my 
nerves. Figure to yourself: there 
I was the other day, sitting with 
a Member in the tea-room, idly 
sipping a cup of something that 
I presume was piped direct from 
the Thames two yards away. 
Through the open door we could 
see the sun on the terrace (the 
strawberries and cream do not 
begin until after Whitsun), the 
pigeons strutting self-importantly 
about like so many Junior 
Government Whips, the funnel 
of a passing ship or two. We 
could hear the gentle slap of the waves against 
the stonework, the murmur of voices from out- 
side; the chimes of Big Ben. It was an incredibly 
peaceful English scene, and sorted well with the 
scene I had just left—the Chamber. There, some 
half-dozen Members a side had been dragging 
themselves to their feet from time to time to 
deploy all the cut-and-thrust of debate on such 
grave constitutional questions as the determina- 
tion of Messrs. Harold Wilson, Patrick Gordon 
Walker, Douglas Jay and Hector Hughes to carry 
an amendment to the Finance Bill (Page 12, 
Clause 12, line 33) to leave out the word ‘and, 
and the equal determination of the Government 
that the Opposition should not harm a hair of an 
and’s head. * 

‘We spoke, my friend and I, of the only subject 
anybody at Westminster discusses these days at 
all: the rigid catalepsy that from Left to Right 
holds almost undisputed sway within the precincts 
of the Palace of Westminster. Zombie-like, they 
go back and forth about their duties, even past 
praying for death or Mr. Macmillan to release 
them from a travail that the Flying Dutchman 
and the Wandering Jew, not to mention Sisyphus, 
would never have dreamed of exchanging for 
their own. The other day there were forty-seven 
Tories away from a Division unpaired; nobody 
paid the slightest attention. (A mere few months 
ago there would have been a row of such pro- 
portions that they would not have needed to take 
away the statue of Sir William Harcourt that 
the one of Mr. Balfour is to replace; it would 
have fallen off its pedestal without anybody lift- 
ing a finger.) There is no subject in sight, or 
indeed conceivable, that could cause anybody to 
get excited or even interested; Mr. Profumo’'s 





burden of negotiation upon their shoulders—with 
some relief, I imagine. Although at this early stage 
it is impossible to predict what way the negotia- 
tions will go, it looks as if the West really has 
some concerted plan. Judging by the events of 
the first few days of the conference, it would seem 
to be animated by Mr. Macmillan’s idea. To 
listen to many of the Russians, it is their idea too. 
Perhaps, with his eye on the summit, Mr. Mac- 
millan might recall a passage from the closing 
speech which he made to that other Foreign 
Ministers’ conference in 1955: *. . . Once more 

. we are back in that strange nightmare 
where men use the same words to mean different 
Gangs..... 


Commentary 


statement about arms for Iraq passed with no 
more than a perfunctory gibe or two from the 
Opposition, though this time last year they 
would have torn the place down around Mr. 
Profumo’s sleek ears. Once it was the custom 
for Members not wishing to attend morning 
Committees to dream up elaborate excuses; now 
they have taken to telling the Whips bluntly that 
they have no intention of turning up, and their 
names are meekly struck off the lists. If some 
enterprising lead-swinger should summon up the 
energy, during the Whitsun recess, to circularise 
all his fellow-Members with a suggestion that 
they should none of them come back at all when 
it was over, the chances are that they would 
accept the suggestion with joy and unanimity, 
and that when they put it into effect nobody 
would notice. 

Well, there we were, talking of such matters 
with many a drowsy pause, when suddenly a 
bell began to ring; it rang with a loud and ugly 
clangour, harsh and alarming. I regret to say that 
I lost my head; assuming that the Palace of West- 
minster was on fire, I leaped to my feet and, 
seizing the milk jug, was about to hurl its con- 
tents over the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance 
(who was sitting at the next table) when I was 
gently restrained. The bell, I was told, was the 
Division Bell. Collapsing, all a-quiver, into my 
seat, I digested this news as my companion went 
off to register his vote. When he came back, I 
was careful not to ask him on what he had been 
voting (I know better than thar), but he genially 
volunteered the information that neither he, nor 
anyone he had met on the way, had any idea. 
When the figures ticked up on the wall a moment 
later, I was astonished to see that no fewer than 
384 Members had been present, not counting the 
Tellers, to vote upon an amendment that had 
been forced to a Division by the Opposition 
(though the two Conservative sponsors had 
wished to withdraw it), the effect of which, | 
later learned, would have been to change the pro- 
vision for duty payable on club liquor licences 
so that instead of ‘five pounds’ it would read ‘five 
pounds or duty of threepence for every pound’s 
worth of purchases of intoxicating liquor which- 
ever is the less.’ 

As Mr. Belloc once asked, what is the use of 
going on like this? How can the time of even 384 
grown men and women be justifiably occupied in 
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this way, with the temperature 80 degrees in the 
shade and the rhododendrons out at Kew? Why 
do they not go now into recess and not come back 
until the prorogation? There is an amendment to 
the Finance Bill which seeks to exempt parking- 
meters from income-tax; there is another to omit 
the word ‘otherwise’ from a passage which ad- 
mittedly makes no sense as it stands but which 
will not be affected in the slightest by the omission 
of the word ‘otherwise’ or for that matter two- 
thirds of the other words it contains. These amend- 
ments will be discussed; they may be voted on: for 
all I know there may be 484 or even 584 members 
willing to troop through the lobbies when the bell 
(oh, my heart! it is thumping still!) goes. What, as 
I say, is the use? 

I do not know; | simply do not know. And what 
is more to the point, I do not propose to stay and 
find out. | am going away, and | am not coming 
back until the Finance Bill has been dealt with, 
parking-meters, otherwise and all. | am going, if 
you must know, to Elba, where | shall amuse 
myself by sending picture-postcards of Napoleon 
to Mr. Butler with offensive messages on the back 
signed “Talleyrand.” 

But before | go, there is the Barber of Oldham 
to be considered. Very late on Tuesday night Mr. 
Leslie Hale sang us a powerful aria about this case. 
The details are long and complicated, and reflect 
no credit whatever on anybody concerned. with 
the exceptions of Mr. Barber and Mr. Hale. Mr. 
Barber, Mr. Hale told us, is a distinguished gynz- 
cologist, who has worked as a consultant in 
Oldham since before the war. Mr. Barber, in an 
action for wrongful dismissal against the Man- 
chester Hospitals Board, was awarded £7,000 
damages. The circumstances of his dismissal were 
and are murky in the extreme; they began with 
his being offered (nearly two years after the Man- 
chester Regional Board became his employers 
when the Health Service came into operation) an 
appointment for a number of ‘sessions’ that would 
have meant a salary substantially less than he had 
been getting when he was employed by the hos- 
pital as such. After being peremptorily told to 
accept or reject the offer forthwith, Mr. Barber 
appealed to the Minister of Health (then Mr. 
Bevan). Mr. Bevan, to check the facts, had to apply 
to Dr. Marshall, Administrative Secretary of the 
Board (who did not, even at that stage, appear to 
be the most impartial quarter to obtain informa- 
tion from); Dr. Marshall replied that, among other 
things, Mr. Barber was being offered more ‘ses- 
sions’ than before, which was quite untrue. (Mr. 
Justice Barry, in his judgment on Mr. Barber's 
successful case, described this statement as ‘inex- 
plicable.’) 

The Board then wrote and asked Mr. Barber for 
a refund of £750 which they said they had paid 
him, but to which they claimed he was not entitled. 
He agreed to pay. Then they asked him for a 
further £185, saying they had found he was getting 
board and lodging from the hospital (which they 
must have long known). He paid. 

But that is nothing. All this while, without Mr. 
Barber being interviewed or informed by them, the 
Oldham Police had been making inquiries about 
him. Allegations were made, and these were passed 
on to the Board, without Mr. Barber being in- 
formed of their nature. The Board appointed a 
Disciplinary Committee to sit in judgment on Mr. 
Barber, and when they appointed a panel 
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examine the allegations Mr. Barber was at last 
informed, and told that the hearing would be less 
than a fortnight away, that he could only appear 
on the second day of it, and that he could be 
accompanied by not more than one selected medi- 
cal companion. The character of the allegations 
against him may be gauged from the fact that the 
only one mentioned in detail accused him of not 
disclosing on a death certificate that he had per- 
formed an operation. He pointed to the death 
certificate in question, on which he had written 
‘Caesarean section.’ The panel apologised, saying 
that no doubt the police had not understood what 
the words meant. Additional allegations of clinical 
incompetence were not mentioned, and when he 
sought to raise them, that he might vindicate him- 
self, he was told that the panel was not concerned 
with them at all. 

The panel’s report ‘acquitted’ Mr. Barber, dis- 
missing some charges as frivolous and others as 
malicious, but the information was withheld from 
him. It seems that the Disciplinary Committee it- 
self, which had appointed the panel, did not even 
get a copy of its report. Nevertheless, they decided 
to place another gynzcologist above Mr. Barber. 
As Mr. Justice Barry said, ‘in effect he was con- 
demned and sentenced unheard.’ (Indeed, a letter 
was written to Mr. Barber which actually sug- 
gested that the panel had found against him.) A 
contract was offered to Mr. Barber, and he was 
told that if he did not sign he would be dismissed. 
The Disciplinary Committee was told (again by 
the ubiquitous Dr. Marshall) that Mr. Barber had 
been ‘secretive and resentful and unco-operative.’ 
Mr. Barber was dismissed. He was refused the 
right of appeal against the dismissal on the 
grounds that he had no contract! (It was under 
this absence of contract that he had repaid £935.) 
Mr. Barber sued, and won. 

After the case, the Minister told the Board that 
they had ‘a moral obligation’ to re-employ Mr. 
Barber. He was told that he could not be appointed 
unless there was a vacancy. Two vacancies 
occurred. In the first, Mr. Barber's name was not 
‘short-listed’; by an ingenious form of words de- 
viszd by the Board, this ruled Mr. Barber out. (The 
moral obligation was only to weigh if he were put 
forward by the Advisory Committee as of equal 
merit with other applicants.) In the second, he was 
shcrt-listed. But then the Committee were told, 
some of them for the first time, about the ‘moral 
obligation’ and it was pointed out that if his name 
were to be ‘short-listed’ he would inevitably have 
to be appointed because of it, which would be 
unfair to the other applicants. Mr. Barber’s name 
was then deleted! 

Mr. Hale, that do-it-yourself Ombudsman, pur- 
sued it doggedly in and out of Parliament. One of 
the most extraordinary episodes took place, oddly 
enough, in the House of Lords, when somebody 
calling himself the Earl of Onslow, who is the 
High Steward of Guildford, among other things, 
gave a reply to a question on the subject by. Lord 
Winterton. In this reply, as Mr. Hale pointed out, 
there was not a single word of truth; it included 
four separate major false statements (that Mr. 
Barber’s hospital was a voluntary one, that he had 
a large private practice, that the £7,000 damages 
had been tax-free, and that he had won his case 
by the production of a mysterious lost letter). Now 
I think we can exclude the possibility that the Earl 
of Onslow was deceiving their Lordships; I don’t 


suppose for a moment that he had ever heard of 
the case when he got up to read the answer with 
which he had been supplied, and indeed I don’t 
suppose he knows where Oldham is, or what the 
National Health Service is, or how you spell 
‘gynzcologist.’ But if this incident indicates, as it 
seems to, that the permanent officials at the Minis- 
try of Health are getting like those at the Home 
Office, something ought to be done about it. 

The Minister of Health’s final reply to Mr. Hale 
was guarded, but does appear to mean that the 
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eleven-year series of injustices perpetrated upon 
Mr. Barber is at last to end. I hope so. If Parlia- 
ment does not exist to stop the Manchester Hos- 
pitals Board behaving as it has behaved, I do not 
know what Parliament does exist for. Certainly it 
does not exist in order to exempt (or refrain from 
exempting) parking-meters from income-tax. Or 
perhaps it does? If it does, so much the worse for 
Mr. Barber, and you, and me, and all of us. And 
Parliament. 

TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


& ‘IT IS IMPOSSIBLE,’ according to 
the magistrate who investi- 
/ gated the brutalities in the 
Mau Mau detention camp, ‘to 
determine beyond \reasonable 
AN doubt which injuries on the 
deceased were caused by justi- 
cena fiable and which by unjusti- 
fiable blows, and which injury or combination of 
injuries resulted in the shock and hzmorrhage 
causing death.’ This view has been accepted by the 
Attorney-General of Kenya, and transmitted to 
Parliament by the Minister of State for the 
Colonies, the Earl of Perth. I am sure it will bring 
inexpressible comfort to the relatives of the de- 
ceased; particularly as they now have Lord Perth’s 
assurance that the detainees were sent to this camp 
‘for rehabilitation.’ 
* * + 
‘HisToRY, the Sunday Times tells us, ‘will record 
whether, on the ascent to the summit, Viscount 
Montgomery's personal mission to Moscow has 
been the decisive guidance of a pathfinder or 
the distracting riddle of a Yeti’s spoor.’ I have 
a mild suspicion that history will record nothing 
about his mission one way or the other—any 
more than the Sunday Times would have done 
if Lord Montgomery had written about what 
he did in Russia for, say, the Observer. His first 
article on his talks with Khrushchev is typical 
of his Late Headmaster period: he talks with 
the keenness of a man who is ordinarily con- 
cerned only that the eleven should put up a 
good show in school cricket matches, but who 
occasionally likes to give the chaps a good, 
straight-from-the-shoulder pi-jaw, full of the kind 
of robust good sense they do net get from the 
padre. The people who suffer if war comes, Lord 
Montgomery tells us, are ‘the ordinary people, 
the common man, the man in the street, the 
children’; and he goes on to provide his solution 
to the -world’s ills. “Let both blocs, East and 
West, co-operate to extinguish all the sparks 
which could possibly light a fire which might 
result in a third world war.’ Not content with 
printing these opinions as their main leader-page 
article, the Sunday Times gave over both its front- 
page lead and its editorial to a puff for them. 
Something reminds me of Shaw’s verdict on the 
Shakespeare of Cymbeline, with ‘his unbearable 
platitudes, his pretentious reduction of the 
subtlest problems of life. to commonplaces 
against which a polytechnic debating club would 
revolt, his incredible unsuggestiveness, his sen- 
tentious combination of ready reflection with 
complete intellectual sterility, and his consequent 


incapacity for getting out of the depth of even 
the most ignorant audience.’ 

+ » * 
BRANDED IN THE PUBLIC imagination as the author 
of the Hoare-Laval pact (the details of which not 
one brander in twenty could tell you), Lord 
Templewood never had a chance to regain high 
office; yet his reputation stood higher at the time 
of his death than ever it did in his political heyday, 
when he was widely tipped as a likely future Prime 
Minister. He was a man of Munich, but net for 
Chamberlain’s reasons: Hoare was a realist (as 
indeed the Laval affair showed); he understood 
(as Chamberlain never did) the forces against us 
—and thought them too strong. But it will be as a 
penal reformer—in practice as well as in theory: 
he pushed penal reforms through fast while Home 
Secretary—that he will be remembered. He wrote 
one of the best books on capital punishment 
(Shadow of the Gallows); and in this as in other 
matters, he showed a good sense and reasonable- 
ness conspicuously lacking in many of the new 
leaders of his party, though he was much too loyal 
to embarrass.them by showing them up in public. 
There was a sad irony in his death on the eve of 
the Marwood execution. On the BBC's one o'clock 
news the next day we were reminded of his opposi- 
tion to capital punishment; the next item in the 
news was the account of Marwood’s death, and 
the scenes outside the prison. But in a later bulletin 
I listened to there was no mention of Temple- 
wood’s abolitionist opinions, though the news 
reader found time to mention his prowess on the 
tennis court. I suppose the quivering rampart of 
jelly had quivered once again. 

~ ~ * 
A COMMON COMPLAINT, incidentally, against aboli- 
tionists—and one that has been extensively used 
as a result of the scenes at the hanging of Mar- 
wood—is that they reserve their pity for the 
murderer and his relatives, forgetting the victim. 
If this is so, it is only another argument against 
capital punishment. There would have been no 
outcry, no petitions, no agonising delay while the 
Home Secretary made up his mind, no demonstra- 
tions inside and outside the jail, if Marwood had 
been sentenced to life imprisonment. He would 
not have been heard of again (unless fresh evi- 
dence became available pointing to his inno- 
cence); and public sympathy would then be 
directed, as it ought to be, to the murdered 
policeman. 

* + * 
MR. KNOX CUNNINGHAM suggests in Our correspon- 
dence columns that ‘it would be hard to imagine 
the BBC broadcasting, at the time of the killing of 
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NO. 3 HOW TO OPEN A FLOWER SHOW 





As everybody knows, there never was such an expert in flower-show-opening, such 
a perfectionist in this difficult art, as Lady Margaret Horley-Lampe. “A great pleasure 
to come amongst you once more” is of course the right way to begin: but it is not 
exactly what she says—it is the absolute rightness of her general Flower Show qualities. 
To begin with, as the daughter of a Duke but married to a Mr., her position is ideal, 
and her choice inevitable. It is true that in 1953 her sequence of sixteen consecutive 
appearances was incredibly broken in favour of Miss Daphne Dote, the film actress, 
from Ruislip: but fortunately this breach was healed by the resignation of that unsuitable 
Show Secretary, Charlie Wiggins. Lady Margaret knows exactly when to arrive, by 
which entrance, and across what reserved paddock, in her completely un-self-driven 
car. Flower Show colours, we observe from her, are strongly pale and emphatically 
matching. The accent is on the good grey of her suede gloves. Her coat, pale in a very 
slightly contrasted direction, is English summer weight—i.e. suitable for all purposes. 


“All of us who have the interests of the Flower Show at heart” is a good thing to 
say before a slight criticism: but Lady Margaret was so outstandingly suitable that 
nobody minded, or indeed noticed, if in her speech she wandered to the extent of 
mentioning her plan for a washing-up machine in the canteen of the kennel club. But 
the Complete Opener should know by instinct that it is Goatley, cashier of the little bank 
in the High Street, who is this year’s Secretary; she will remember that Miss Edelscote 
must be complimented, as she has been for the last twenty years, for producing the best 
Lauschia phipps-vaughanii, though it is faintly annoying that as always she slightly mis- 
pronounces Miss Edelscote’s name. She is delighted, once more, that the younger 
people are taking an interest in flowers; and though she somehow infers that flower 
shows in general are not subject to the petty differences of local politics, she makes it 
fairly clear which politics these are. 


Written by Stephen Potter; designed by George Him 
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a British serviceman’s wife in Cyprus, a repeat 
programme in which one of the speakers praised 
the idealists of EOKA.’ It would indeed be hard; 
which is one of the reasons why the BBC has 
fallen into such contempt. There are many people, 
and I happen to be one of them, who believe that 
the Cyprus struggle could have been ended long 
ago if the British public had not been encouraged 
in the belief that EOKA was simply a gang of 
murderers who would soon get their deserts. It was 
because this was the official line that destruction 
and murder established themselves as everyday 
events on the island, creating habits of violence 
which will take years to eradicate. In any case, 
Mr. Knox Cunningham is in error in thinking it 
was a repeat programme that was banned. It was 
a different programme—which made the Corpora- 
tion’s action even more ridiculous. 


7 * * 


1 DO NOT KNOW why the court case of the 
mushroomless mushroom soup should have 
attracted so much attention, while the case of 
the creamless ice-cream, which was being argued 
the same day in the Commons, attracted no atten- 
tion at all. The prosecution of the soup manufac- 
turers ought never to have been brought; boletus 
edulis, from which they make the soup, may 
look like a toadstool to a county council food 
inspector, but to the trade and to the diner-out 
it is, as it has always been, a mushroom. With 
ice-cream the opposite is true; in the trade ‘ice- 
cream’ includes ices made from vegetable fats, 
and probably few diners-out would know the 
difference (in a tasting session on television a few 
months ago a schoolboy guessed right, but 
Richard Dimbleby and an ‘expert’ brought in for 
the occasion guessed wrong). But to a food inspec- 
tor the fact that an imitation is close should not 
make it any the less an imitation. I am sorry, 
therefore, that the Government has decided to 
continue to allow ices which have no dairy content 
to masquerade as ice-cream. 


* * * 


NOT THAT THERE IS anything sacred about ‘cream’; 
a few years ago some bumptious official who 
wanted to stop the manufacturer of a celebrated 
sherry from using the term; on the grounds that 
the liquid in the bottle did not contain the stipu- 
lated minimum of dairy fats, was very properly 
put in his place by ridicule. Nor is there anything 
the matter with the vegetable-fat ices that the 
public has become used to and will doubtless 
long continue to enjoy. But where a product can 
be made from cream it should surely have the 
exclusive use of the term; if it is right to insist 
that cream buns should be made only from real 
cream, then the same rule should hold for cream 
ices. The only justification that the manufac- 
turers of vegetable-fat ices can claim is colloquial 
usage. But this is a shaky argument, because the 
colloquial usage has been allowed to gain a hold 
only because of successive governments’ indo- 
lence. For years, the milk interests were told 
by the Government—in effect—*You have a good 
case, but don’t ask for legislation to enforce it 
just yet, there’s no need, this can all be settled 
without it.’ Now, they are being told, “You have 
a good case, but don’t ask for legislation to en- 
force it because people have got used to ice-cream 


with no cream in it.’ True; but it is a deplorably 
shabby argument. 


* * * 


‘IF ONE RAISES the question of Berlin in a pub, 
Peregrine Worsthorne tells the readers of the 
American Reporter in an article on ‘Britain’s 
lonely road towards the Summit,’ ‘almost without 
exception the reaction would be that the bloody 
Germans have caused two world wars and bloody 
well shouldn't be allowed to cause a third.’ This 
may be the reaction in certain celebrated estab- 
lishments in Fleet Street; but it is not found else- 
where in Britain. That latent anti-German 
feeling exists is obvious, but it does not embrace 
Berlin; since the time of the air-lift, the feeling 
has grown even among people who have no 
interest in foreign affairs (more, in fact, than 
among those who have) that Berlin is a separate 
entity; and people here would be prepared to 
fight for it who would not care to lift a hand to 
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defend West Germany. This, at least, is the ver- 
dict of a recent Gallup Poll, which showed that 
twice as many Britons (almost half the popula 
tion) believe we should stay to defend Berlin 
even at the risk of war. Sceptical though I have 
often been of these polls, I suspect they are more 
representative than opinions aired in EC4, 


* * * 


A COUPLE OF CORRESPONDENTS tell me they were 
puzzled by my reference to ‘paid-up’ MAs last 
week: was there, they ask, some gibe intended? 
There was. Most MAs are won by examination; 
at Oxford and Cambridge they are simply pur- 
chased. Nobody, so far as I know, has ever tried 
to justify this system; but it continues. But now 
that Oxford is at last contemplating leaving Latin 
off the list of compulsory Responsions subjects, 
there is room to hope that they will end the buy- 
ing of MAs, some time in the next hundred years. 

PHAROS 


Do and Aberdare 


By JAMES TUCKER 


‘ HEY want to turn the whole place into 
f poediien bloody Dagenham, said the old man 
in the grey homburg and no collar. “Tree-lined 
avenues and closes; grass verges. You know the 
kind of nastiness I mean.’ He was sitting on a 
bench in the middle of Aberdare, watching 
nothing much, talking about the Glamorgan 
development plan. A Ministry of Housing and 
Local Government inquiry into the plan, which 
began seven months ago in the splendiferous 
Temple of Peace, Cardiff, has been moving about 
the county and last week finished listening to 
objections. The plan provides for the demolition 
of about one-third of Aberdare. 

By any standards Aberdare is a pleasant spot. 


By Welsh mining valley standards it is picturesque. “f 


No slag heaps are visible from the main streets. 
There are classy pubs with beamed facades and 
motoring-club recommendations: 
move them to Richmond or Henley without im- 
pairing the status of either as a spruce, middle- 
class microcosm. This could not be said for many 
South. Wales drinking houses. As in many valley 


you could . 


towns there is a pretty distressing square at whose 
heart lie public lavatories. But the roads are wide 
and there is little black dust in the air. Most of 


_ the houses went up in the industrial rush a hun- 
_dred years ago or more. But comparatively few 


of them look as if they were built in a temper 
by English miner-owners finally forced to con- 
cede that their Welsh workers could not live in 
the pits. 

Seventeen thousand Aberdare people out of a 
population of 41,000 signed objections to the plan, 
and many attended the inquiry sessions in the 
town. In the county there are 20,000 objections 
all told; the previous record was 6,700 in Middle- 
sex. One of the most prominent anti-planners, 
an Aberdare solicitor, has denied convincingly 
that many of the signatures were phoney. His 


_name is Bird and he is particularly upset about 


a Times report that one of the signatories was a 
budgie. 

Before the inquiry began, the Aberdare Urban 
District Council, which agreed to implement the 
plan for the county, held meetings to still the 





‘No, this is the beetroot, that must be the cake.’ 
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fears of the electors. One of the first was in a 
chapel. Clever really. The Welsh are no longer 
ruled by the Baptist College, but most of us still 
draw the line at rough stuff in the House of 
God. The meeting was spirited, but never out of 
hand. Then, crazily, the council chose a cinema 
for the next one. After some minutes the curtain 
had to be brought down, the council members 
on the platform left swiftly by a back door and 
the anti-planners’ began a meeting at council 
expense. The police decided not to intervene. 
Later there were protest meetings and marches 
and a motorised convoy to Cardiff carrying the 
17,000 signatures. When that lot rolled up the 
city police put on the look they keep for coach- 
loads of rugby fans on International days. But 
the objectors merely sang while they waited. 

In the town responsibility for the plan is felt 
to rest pretty squarely upon Aberdare UDC. It 
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is not merely a matter of having accepted the 
county's proposals. The town council’s own 
officials—one of them the medical officer of 
health—suggested to the country planners which 
parts of the town were insanitary or badly run- 
down and in need of redevelopment. In fact, 
Aberdare Council asked that more houses should 
be put down for demolition than were actually 
included by the county. 

Almost certainly the plan was not properly 
understood by many of the councillors who sagely 
gave it their approval. Several of these worthies 
had later to be restrained from visiting public 
meetings to explain, from the depths of their in- 
tuition, what it was all about. Those who thought 
they did understand the plan placed much em- 
phasis on a clause saying that the pace of 
implementation could vary according to economic 
circumstances. They regarded this as fundamental 
and imagined it would allow them to spread the 
shock of redevelopment over more than the twenty 
years envisaged by the county. But the clause is 
really intended for use only in emergencies. The 
UDC is expected to crack along and build the 
250 houses a year to which it is committed by 
acceptance of the plan. Since public pressure has 
built up, the Aberdare Council has said that it 
can build only one hundred houses a year. This 
is just about enough to clear the normal waiting 
list and rehouse people from slum-clearance 
properties. The council is thus compromising the 
plan almost out of recognition. If the inquiry 
decides that it should go through, the next stage 
in the controversy is likely to be a protracted 
and bitter conflict between the town and county 
councils. 

County councillors can display a certain sang- 
froid about protests which have not been aimed 
primarily at them. This infuriates those Aberdare 
councillors whose ingrained belief in their own 
infallibility has been shaken by the sight of or- 
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ganised opposition. Aberdare is as Socialist as 
any coal town. In the past, council candidates 
with a Labour ticket were home and dry; 
generally they were not opposed. But in last 
week’s local elections ten Labour councillors, 
several of whom had spoken frequently (not 
effectively or comprehendingly, but frequently) for 
the plan, were fought by candidates whose plat- 
form is simply anti-plan and who call themselves 
Protectionists. The Protectionists won five seats 
so that they now comprise one-third of the coun- 
cil, Labour having lost four other contests with 
them in 1958. Some local Socialists believe that 
the plan may eventually mean the end of their 
control of the council—an almost unthinkable 
situation for a Welsh mining town. Anxious 
Aberdare Socialist councillors find their predica- 
ment sweetened by the knowledge that the Aber- 
dare candidates for the county council—whose 
plan this is—were returned unopposed last year. 

Money lies behind most of the objections. The 
plan is full of masterly imprecision. Nobody is 
certain which houses are for the chopper, so the 
value of most of them has fallen. 

You do hear people—mostly intellectual Left- 
wingers, of whom Aberdare has a surprising 
number—talking about the destruction of a com- 
munity. Others, like the old man in the homburg, 
look at it architecturally and have vile dreams 
in which the whole valley is a council estate. 
These non-financial faults of the plan are those 
which strike an outsider. It is ludicrous that the 
way of life of a town—a very attractive and 
cohesive town—should be put in jeopardy because 
its councillors were so. out of touch with the 
wishes of the electorate. It would be vandalism 
to pull down some (not all) of the grey stone 
houses in Aberdare and put up red-brick boxes. 
In looking out for the cash the Aberdare 
objectors may incidentally do a social and 
zsthetic service. 


Stars in their Courses 


By CYRIL RAY 


MERE eight pages fatter than last year, but 

by that amount a bigger bargain still at 
22s. 6d., the Guide Michelin for 1959 appeared 
at’ Easter—as always, the best bedside book of 
the year. I suppose one should specify, and say 
the Guide to France, now that there are sister 
volumes covering the hotels and restaurants of 
Algeria and Morocco; Italy; Spain; and Benelux. 
French gastronomic chauvinism having broken 
down to that extent, it is difficult to understand 
why there is still none for Switzerland, but the 
reason for Britain’s lack is not beyond conjecture. 
Raymond Postgate does all that can be done for 
Britain, but none knows better than he that he 
hasn’t the staff nor has Britain the standards for 
his Good Food Guide (Cassell, 7s. 6d.) to be a 
British Michelin. 

Michelin’s awards of gastronomic stars show 
little change this year: there are fifty-seven two- 
Star and 577 one-star restaurants as against 
fifty-nine and 583 last year, but there is no change 
at all in the listing of the eleven three-star 
restaurants, four in Paris, seven in the rest of 
France—tables mémorables, gloires de la cuisine 
francaise, grands vins, service impeccable, cadre 


élégant—no echo of that sensational year when 
the Tour d’Argent’s.temporary loss of one star 
and the Grand Véfour’s now well-established 
gain made the front pages of the public prints. 

Little change, that is, save in the matter of 
price. Nine of those eleven greatest restaurants 
of France have put up their prices since last 
year. The cheapest, which is La Petite Auberge at 
Noves, near Antibes, has dropped its lower prix 
fixe at 1,800, and now offers only one menu, at 
2,200 francs. One of my favourite restaurants 
in all Europe, Lapérouse, has the honourable 
distinction of having made no change at all in 
its standard price, which is still 3,000 francs, but 
its upstream, upstage, Left Bank neighbour, the 
Tour d’Argent, is now offering what must be 
the dearest dinner in France at 4,700 francs, not 
a damn thing included—not wine, not service, not 
taxes, not even floodlighting Notre Dame. 

One of the fine restaurants to have gone down 
from two stars to one is the Aux Armes de 
France at Ammerschwihr, the tiny town that was 
destroyed, and more than half a million gallons 
of Alsatian wine in cask and bottle with it, in 
the winter fighting of 1944-45. It must be a blow 
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to the pride of a restaurateur such as M. Gaertner, 
who offers les médaillons de foies d’oies aux 
amandes a la maniére de nos ancétres as one of 
the specialities of his house, and one wonders 
what fault was discovered by the Michelin in- 
spectors to oblige them to downgrade his estab- 
lishment from table excellente: mérite un détour 
to une bonne table dans sa catégorie, and whether 
the specialities listed in the Guide—the fruite aux 
amandes, say, or the coq au coulis d’écrevisses— 
wouldn’t still go down rather well in an English 
village of the same size as Ammerschwihr (1,424 
hommes). 


But let me not toy with gastronomic fancies 
that are beyond my purse, my station and my 
geographical situation. Let me record, instead, 
that in spite of prices having gone up as the 
franc has gone down, so that Michelin’s economi- 
cal list is now of places offering meals at less 
than 850 francs, instead of the 750 francs of 
last year, the two-page map of such places is 
more thickly dotted, and that in the list of Paris 
restaurants classed by price there are twenty-four 
at less than 700 francs as against twenty under 
600 last year, and that six, as against four, include 
wine in the price. This, I must say, is rather more 
up my rue than the 3,200-franc prix fixe at Chataig- 
ner, the restaurant recommended by Bon Viveur as 
having been ‘recommended to us by the Duchess 
of Windsor’ in a self-satisfied little English guide 
(Wining and Dining in France with Bon Viveur, 
Putnam, 9s. 6d.), all gush and no prices—one 
entry begins, ‘Rip-roaring lustiness in a rum- 
bustious tavern . . ..—but a useful introduction 
for beginners to the variety of styles in French 
regional cooking and in Paris chichi. And I can 
forgive Bon Viveur for recommending a bistro 
because it is the Windsors’ local fish shop if only 
because he/she/they share with me a proper 
respect for Lapérouse as ‘one of the world’s finest 
restaurants.’ 

But suchlike temples of the stomach are for 
only infrequent devotions. I am well satisfied, 
when driving across France, to eat at any of the 
pull-ups listed in the Guide des Relais Routiers 
(now obtainable at many English bookshops, 
15s.), which exists to show French lorry-drivers 
where they can eat well—and French lorry-drivers 
insist on eating well—at 500 francs. And very 
much more than satisfied to find one of those 
places (and they can be found, praise be to 
Michelin: I quote now almost at random from the 
current Guide) which has the little ‘s’ inside an 
arrowhead that denotes a view; the tiny drawing 
of a carafe that promises good wine, cheap; and 
offers at 1,000 francs, which is sixteen shillings or 
80, a meal that earns a single Michelin star, and 
the mention, as specialities of the house, of eels, 
sole with almonds, and devilled chicken. 


That’s what I’m prepared to settle for. What 
I get, as you do, is the kind of place I stayed 
at recently, in one of the loveliest little towns 
in England, and mentioned in Papa Postgate’s 
guide—and no blame to that great and good man 
for my disappointment, for he gallantly attempts 
the impossible, and with more taste, sense and judg- 
ment than the enthusiastic amateur collaborators 
he has to rely upon. The old oak and the brass 
Warming pans gleamed, and the silver and glass 
in the private room in which our special dinner 
party for eight was to be served glittered in the 


candlelight. But the cuisine was in too deep a 
debt to—among others—that firm of bean- 
bakers and mixers of mayonnaise with gum 
tragacanth whose success at Heinzmanship is all 
too respectfully recorded in Stephen Potter’s The 
Magic Number (Reinhardt, 18s.). The only 
vegetable was frozen peas, and the pudding was 
half a tinned peach on a factory-made ice-‘cream,’ 
masked with a synthetic syrup. Because my train 
—the only train of the morning for London— 
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left at eight o'clock, I was told that I couldn't 
have any more breakfast than the chambermaid 
could produce for me: kitchen and dining-room 
wouldn’t be open. The manager (or proprietor?) 
who told me this, pleading the Catering Wages 
Act, had already told me about the little flat he 
and his wife keep in London, for overnight jaunts 
in their large and expensive motor-car. Adding, 
gratefully, that running a hotel wasn’t a job that 
tied you down. 


The Road to Mumbles Picr 


By DAVID REES 


CHAPTER 78 


E left Paddington on the South Wales 

Pullman. There was an emergency stop at 
the Severn Tunnel Junction and just before the 
train started after a delay of twenty minutes I 
noticed Tom Driberg leaving the platform phone 
box. Later Jenny Lee told me that he was dic- 
tating an anonymous letter to Tribune suggesting 
that Gaitskell should resign from the Party. 

In the dining car, after coffee, Bevan told me 
that Crossman, after a tea party at Shinwell’s, 
had suggested to Ernie Bevin that Attlee should 
resign and that he, Bevin, should succeed him. 
Crossman also suggested that he should be made 
Assistant Postmaster-General in the new ad- 
ministration. 

‘ , Ernie had replied, but Crossman, being 
an intellectual, thought Bevin supported him. He 
went to the Cabinet Room where Attlee was 
doodling while looking at a pelican that had 
wandered into the garden of No. 10 from the 
Park. When Crossman told Attlee that Bevin 
wanted him to go he picked up the orange 
scrambler and spoke to Bevin. 

‘_—..” Bevin said. Attlee then told Crossman 
what Ernie had really meant. But he hoped that 
Crossman would join his government as Charity 
Commissioner, a post he had been considering 
for Crossman. Dick said, Yes, Prime Minister. 

Once at Mumbles I met Mikardo, who was 
now resigned to being second string, and who was 
with Arthur Deakin. Morrison joined us for a 
short time but left to make an urgent phone call. 
Shortly after, the phone in the bar rang. It was 
Dalton. Could he come and join us, too? When 
he arrived he announced that he could persuade 
Barbara Castle to resign from the constituency 
section of the NEC, and stand instead for the 
Shadow Cabinet deputy leader. The quid pro quo 
was that the Bevanites would support him, 
Dalton, as Aneurin’s Chancellor, leaving the FO 
to John Freeman. 

It was obvious that Morrison had phoned 
Dalton and asked him to come along. Why? 
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Tuere are about four hundred and fifty different 
trades carried on in London, The shoemakers are 
the most numerous class, and the tailors next; the 
former, above twenty years of age, amounting to 
16,502, and the latter to 14,552. The carpenters 
amount to 13,208, and if the cabinet-makers are in- 
cluded, to 19,629. The bakers, butchers, bricklayers, 
and blacksmiths, come next; but they average little 
more than a third of those trades, 


Later Nye spoke to me and said it was impossible 
for any of the Left-wingers to support Gaitskell 
as Attlee’s successor. Morrison had joined us 
by now and agreed with a faraway look in his 
eyes that when Attlee retired it was absurd for 
Hugh to become leader. 

After dinner I was left alone in the coffee 
lounge with Attlee. He told me of an experience 
with Shawcross. After the resignation of Bevan, 
Wilson and Freeman over the teeth-and-spec- 
tacles Budget of April, 51, Attlee was a bit fed up. 
He had thought he should resign and should ask 
Shawcross to succeed him. 

Over the brandy and cigars in Chequers Attlee 
popped the question. He was astounded when 
Hartley turned it down. Why? gasped the 
astonished PM. Not everyone was offered Down- 
ing Street every day. Shawcross pointed out that 
much as he liked the idea of supreme office he 
must decline for personal reasons. 

The next day we went for a walk on the 
Mumbles Pier and I noticed Nye and Hugh and 
Jo Richardson talking together. ‘Poor old Her- 
bert, he’s such a . . .’ I heard Bevan say with a 
sweep of his hand, but I lost the rest of the sen- 
tence for Jim Griffiths came up to me and asked 
what I thought about Labour's new policy 
towards the old-age pensioners. I had a long chat 
with Griffiths, who told me that after Dalton's 
Lobby conversation with a Beaverbrook news- 
paperman in °47 Attlee had seriously thought of 
making Wilson Chancellor. But in the Cabinet 
Room Wilson had read out his old Hansard 
speeches to Attlee, while Gaitskell always politely 
addressed him as ‘Prime Minister.’ Years later, 
Gaitskell, and not Wilson, did get the job. 

Interesting exchanges of views were held on 
our last night in Mumbles and in the morning 
a general meeting was announced. Everyone was 
present except Attlee and Morrison. And where 
was Dick? someone asked with a worried ex- 
pression. Bevan took the chair and said that no 
one of the Left wing could support anyone but 
Gaitskell as Attlee’s successor. 

When told of the new alliance Attlee said it 
was very interesting; but Herbert couldn't be 
found anywhere. Later that day we went back 
to London. There was an emergency stop at 
Swindon and just before the train started after 
a delay of thirty-five minutes I looked out of 
the window of the train’s buffet where I was 
having a drink with Mikardo. Who should | 
see but Morrison coming out of the platform 
phone box, 

Tue END 
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A Personal Loan 
helped her! 





She longed for really nice 
furniture in the dining room, but 
the difficulty was—money. 
So she asked us about Westminster 
Bank Personal Loans. 
And when we accepted her 
application, this is what happened. 
She was able to buy from different 
shops, as and when the right things 
caught her eye. She could pay 
for each purchase on the spot by 
cheque. She did not have to 
disclose to any retailer the details of 
her private affairs. She knew 
exactly what interest she had to 
pay—and she could get income tax 
relief on it. Now, you could enjoy 
these advantages, too—if you 
were a customer of the Westminster 
Bank. The Personal Loan Service 
is at the disposal of every 
customer, right from the time the 
account is opened: all we ask is 
that you satisfy us as to your 
personal integrity and that the 
amount of the loan should be 
reasonably related both to 
your income and the purpose for 
which it is required. Ask your local 
branch for copies of “Personal 
Loan Service” and “On using your 
Bank”. You'll find in them many 
matt babes / reasons why you should bank 

, with the Westminster, too! 
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Roundabout 


WITH THE LEISURELY 
contentment of people 
on a bridge playing 
pooh-sticks in the sun, 
the party helpers, all 
women, took 
the voters’ 
BW numbers as 
they came by. 
‘That’s two of 
yours to one 
of mine, they complimented each other cosily. 
Of the parties, the Conservatives were badly 
dressed in tweed and serge, the Labour people 
were badly dressed in bright separates, and the 
Liberal was excellently and quite unsuitably 
dressed in whipcord trousers. Trade was not brisk. 
There were surprisingly few beards and sandals, 
for Hampstead; more off-green suits, accom- 
panied by dogs; an occasional dirndled housewife 
in a hurry; a very old lady helped to the booth 
by a granddaughter and a friend. There was 
nothing jarringly political about any of it. 

Suddenly a serious young man arrived and at 
once addressed the Liberal helper in loud tones. 
‘I wish to vote Liberal. 1 am not a Liberal. 1 am a 
Socialist. But the Labour ‘Party isn’t Socialist 
enough so I am voting Liberal. The Liberal 
helper was most taken aback; but the Labour 
lady at once said: “Well, if that’s how you feel, 
come into the Labour Party and make it more 
Socialist. I hate people who complain and don't 
do anything.’ And Liberal and Conservative gave 
her a hearty ‘Hear, hear!’ 

What. were the burning issues of the district? 
Up the hill, apparently none. 

‘I really couldn’t say,’ said the Conservative. 

“We have come to a historic moment for show- 
ing the world how to behave with dignity, said 
the Liberal. 

‘It isn’t really a burning district, is it?’ said 
Labour. 

Down the hill, where the population is denser, 
where the new housing and the immigrants occur, 
burning issues were eagerly sought after. “The 
trouble is,’ explained one candidate, ‘for twenty 
years we have all been arguing about the Kilburn 
drains—they flow backwards after a _ sharp 
summer storm. But now they’re actually being 
fixed, so that’s the end of that.’ 

‘Those drains,” said a brisk Conservative coun- 
cillor in a bowler hat and a wing collar, ‘it’s a 
stunt. Why, I used to have to get into boots and 
a mackintosh and go round reassuring people— 
and it was all the LCC’s fault anyway.’ 

Across the dusty playground, the people came 
in twos and threes to vote; most moving fast, with 
acheery word to all parties; a few, young couples, 
very conscious of their right to a secret ballot, 
hot anxious to give their numbers to the party 
helpers. Everyone agreed that elections aren't 
What they were. ‘When I was elected in 1937, 
Tfemembered a Labour Alderwoman, ‘we had a 
Procession and everything. Now it’s all so quiet 
—even the national elections aren’t much fun, 
What does the election depend on? Well, on who 
bakes the best buns, I should say,’ and she col- 


SQ\ 


lapsed into a roar of laughter, while a Conser- 
vative who had been in hot water for baking the 
word ‘vore’ on to some buns looked sheepishly 
at his huge feet. 

Housing, it appeared, was still something of an 
issue. But what with the people who voted Labour 
because they didn’t like the Rent Act, and the 
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people who voted Labour because they liked 
public housing, and those who voted Conservative 

* because they liked the Hampstead public housing, 
and those who liked the LCC but disliked the 
borough and vice versa, it was all a little con- 
fused. 

But one woman, at least, knew where she stood. 
‘I'm voting Labour, dear, she said to the candi- 
date. ‘I always have. But I’m afraid my husband 
won't be voting this time, God bless him; we 
found him dead on the kitchen floor in January.” 
And she went inside to vote. 


for Osborne 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Theatre 
a 

No Epitaph 
The World of Paul Slickey. 

Palace.) 

eet 

“Ser I eNjoYeD Paul Slickey—I 
laughed louder, and oftener, 
and deeper down in the solar 
(= plexus than at any other 
comedy I have seen this season. 
If you had seen the other 


comedies, you would realise that this is hardly 
mad, defiant enthusiasm. But the defence of Paul 
Slickey is as easy as it should be unnecessary. It 
is not usually the victim of the lynching who 
needs an attorney. Let us begin by trying to 
analyse the motives of the assailants. 

The assault was completely provoked—St. 
Sebastian Osborne issued the arrows personally, 
chalked a bull’s-eye on his chest, and let it be 
known that there wasn’t a critic in London who 
could hit a backcloth from Row B. Paul Slickey 
was designed to enrage the orchestra stalls, and 
critics are simply hired to be first-nighters with 
typewriters. Their motto might be ‘Have Dinner- 
jacket, Will Cavil.’ It is their job to speak for 
the speechless and to keep awake for the sleepers. 
And when the author sets out to outrage and 
baffle their readers, then the critics must spring 
to the defence of the sacred purity of English 
audiences. 

Mr. Osborne deliberately took on an opponent 
as big as the Establishment. He reached as high 
as he could stretch and as low as ‘he could stoop. 
He jeered at press-serfs as well as press-lords. He 
was as dirty as Max Miller and as propagandist 
as Arthur Miller. He assumed that Mr. Mac- 
millan should be taken comically and Lord 
Beaverbrook should be taken seriously. He ex- 
pected the audience to be inside all the jokes and 
hoaxes and wheezes and scandals of the last year. 


He insisted on them understanding why Lady - 


Poontang should be more than just a funny- 
sounding name, why a misogynist medizval peer 
should be excited by the prospect of a ‘Gay 
Crusade.” He used phrases like “dressing up in 
drag’ and asked questions like “Who is John 
Deane Potter?’ He must have known that few 
first-nighters would appreciate these jokes and 
those who did would think them very unfunny. 
The audience, and its faithful amanuenses the 
critics, had grown too used to regarding John 
Osborne as a strange, imported pet. They were 
as shocked as if a tame tiger cub had bitten 
the champion at Cruft’s, as if the Shah of Persia 
had gone berserk at Ascot. 


_ But this still does not explain the unremitting, 
relentlessly damning notices nor the young bloods 
barking at the stage door. Too many of 
Osborne’s satirical whiplashes moved too quickly 
for those tired old eyes—they heard the crack, 
though they never felt the sting. But there were 
also too many passionate drubbings administered 
with a heavy-handed, over-explicit fury which 
embarrassed whole battalions of the stalls. The 
audience reacted predictably—resentful at an 
author who was one moment too clever, and at 
the next too crude, for the conventional atmo- 
sphere of the British theatre. Osborne finally 
made the commercial mistake of denouncing 
himself and exposing the human ladder by which 
an obscure actor can climb to international fame 
despite his originality and talent. He seemed to 
be saying, “You gossip-writers, you cocktail party 
givers, you inveterate first-nighters, you fashion- 
models for silly chic opinions—you put me here 
and for all the wrong reasons.” 

Even then, Paul Slickey could still have been 

a front-page success if it had been as well-made, 
hand-tooled, craftsmanlike a musical as Look 
Back in Anger was a drama. Like every other 
British musical which has attémpted to be 
original and outspoken, The World of Paul 
Slickey lacks professionalism. And this was the 
chink in the armour which tempted the ‘critical 
lances to joust to kill. John Osborne could be 
forgiven social bad taste or theatrical bad taste, 
but not both together. Personally, I can happily 
put up with even more of the second for the 
hungry, perverse pleasure of the first. I would say 
as a rough guide that anybody who can enjoy 
the Spectator would get a kick out of Paul 
Slickey. At its worst, it is as entertaining as a 
highbrow revue. And like a revue, it keeps 
altering its point of view (rom scene to scene. It 
‘is never firmly established whether we are meant 
to see ihe newspapers through the eyes of cynical 
employees or distrustful readers, whether the 
stately home is meant to be appreciated as a 
parody of a West End ducal farce or as a bur- 
lesque of gossip-column exaggerations. It becomes 
obvious, too, that John Osborne has no natural 
talent for lyric writing—his creative unit is the 
prose paragraph rather than the verse couplet. 
The rhythms are erratic and the rhymes 
capricious. I should have thought a much more 
comfortable model for his lyrics would be the 
rhetorical free prose of The Music Man. Christo- 
pher Whelen’s eclectic score has still not found an 
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individual, indigenous style of its own. Kenneth 
MacMillan’s choreography, though ingenious and 
comic, does not push forward the action or illu- 
minate the mood enough. Half an hour could be 
cut from the bock without the slightest inconveni- 
ence to plot-or point. Without any fundamental 
alterations, a play-doctor like George Abbot could 
sharpen and quicken the whole thing into a fair 
carbon of a Broadway hit. 

But even with all these faults—and I think Mr. 
Osborne should face the fact that the critics who 
were so obtuse about his content were often pene- 
trating about his technique—Paul Slickey is an 
Osborne musical with all his characteristic faults 
and virtues. Nowhere else are you likely to find 
an ironic, jolly, suburban celebration of the 
pleasures of capital punishment like Janet 


Ballet 





Hamilton-Smith’s song ‘Bring Back The Axe,” or 
a spectacular follies chorus highlighting the am- 
biguous talents of women journalists like ‘On Ice.’ 
The book itself has some shockingly funny 
moments, including a skit on the late King’s 
Christmas broadcast which ends, ‘You will say 
to the ultimate journalist as he leans on the bar 
of deceit—You drink, therefore I am.’ Not all the 
cast are strong enough to carry the weight of Mr. 
Osborne's anger, but Philip Locke’s sinuous zom- 
bie priest, Father Evilgreene, and Irene Hamilton’s 
young Merman of a secretary are impressive by 
any-standards. Somewhere one character says with 
a sort of happy resignation—We're all being 
deflowered.’ John Osborne has invited the collec- 
tive rape he has undergone. Let us welcome what 
we cannot avoid and lie back and enjoy it. 


The Girls to Watch 


By CLIVE 


Nowapays Covent Garden 
rarely has the chance to put its 
gala face towards the world, 
and the off-stage spectacle pre- 
sented for the Shah of Persia 
made an intriguing and, for all 
its tastelessness, even impres- 
sive sight. With the white shirts 
—all beautifully stuffed—of the Diplomatic Corps 
ranged round a Grand Tier that was in its 
grandest mood, Beefeaters on sturdily inconse- 
quential point-duty in the aisles, and diamonds 
winking knowingly on all sides, this bean-feast for 
Top People must have presented the Shahanshah 
with a slice of British life which, if not typical, 
was at-least gracious. The Crush Bar—which had 
been put out of bounds—was apparently decked 
out as a Persian pavilion, the specially constructed 
Royal Box had also been given a subtly, blue- 
and-orange Pérsian flavour with papier-maché 
peacocks and all, while even the orange pro- 
grammes, scattered with embossed gold stars, were 
supposedly in the shape of a Persian leaf and 
looked like flattened, distorted rugger balls. 

The whole programme—for the most part re- 
ceived by the Grand Tier with stoic impassivity 
—proved blandly inoffensive and was excitingly 
danced by the Royal Ballet at peak form. The 
evening’s main dish was flanked on each side 
by an isolated act of Coppélia and Cinderella, 
the first notable for the panther-like athleticism 
of David Blair, the second for the bounce of 
Alexander Grant and the limpid purity of 
Svetlana Beriosova. The main dish itself, 
Frederick Ashton’s Les Rendezvous, was a 
souffié impeccably prepared by choreographer 
and dancers, yet served up on a dirty plate by 
the management. 

Les Rendezvous had its first performance back 
in 1933, when it marked Ashton’s début as a 
choreographer with the then Vic-Wells Ballet. 
That it has had to wait till now for this produc- 
tion of an enlarged version is partly a reflection 
of the British tendency to dismiss guiltily as mere 
frivolity any ballet that tells no story or grinds 
no axe. This was dancing for the sake of dancing. 

The ballet concerns itself—loosely and with 
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the barest minimum of characterisation—with 
young people supposedly meeting in a park. The 
revival is ravishingly well danced by the large 
corps de ballet, who bound across the stage in 
great wide-spanned leaps, and go spinning 
through the choreographer’s hoops with that par- 
ticular mixture of athleticism, grace and animal 
vitality that is one of the classic ballet’s noblest 
joys. The leading roles are given with impudent 
zest by Nadia Nerina and Brian Shaw. Nerina, 
a technical wonder and an undervalued treasure 
in our national company, flies through the ballet 
like a flamboyant bird of paradise. Shaw, supple 
and fluent, with a technique disguised by tech- 
nique, makes her an elegant suitor. 

But all these brave new dancers have been 
stabbed in the back by a desperately inadequate 
production. The hopelessly inappropriate ball- 
room setting has been handed down from the 
Opera Company’s unwanted La Traviata— 
Thrift, Horatio!—and the costumes, newly de- 
signed by William Chappell, combine’ poisonous 
greens, sky blue and pale yellows, and are cut 
with fussy chic and chain-store taste. An ade- 
quate production for Les Rendezvous would 
have cost at most £3,000. Ironically enough, con- 
sidering the pains taken by the Foreign Office, 
this gala was, in fact, almost overshadowed by 
the Covent Garden début the night before of an 
unknown twenty-year-old Canadian dancer in 
Swan Lake. Lynn Seymour has recently been 
dancing Odette/Odile in Australia with the tour- 
ing branch of the Royal Ballet, and now on its 
return to England she was given this chance to 
show her paces in London. From her first en- 
trance, swooping in with the untroubled dignity 
of a young Russian, she instantly showed that rare 
ballerina quality, recognisable but elusive. 

Her round face and neat body are classically 
perfect—except for a neck too short for those 
ideal ballerina proportions, which hardly any 
ballerina ever fulfils. Technically she is still a little 
immature. Her lack of stamina—chiefly noticeable 
in her solos—finds her flagging and forcing at the 
end of a series of turns. Her dancing is pliant and 
free, at times even undisciplined, but her whole 
body is used with a still-diffident eloquence, and 
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her lyrical phrasing of the music shows a natural 
intelligence. Even at this early stage there is an 
individuality about her movements that sets her 
apart from her fellows. She was immensely helped 
by the partnering of Donald MacLeary, equally 
young and only a [little more experienced, whose 
acting, however, was gauche and altogether too 
soft even for nineteenth-century ballet roman- 
ticism. But his copy-book partnering—including 
high, effortless lifts in the Bolshoi style—and 
virile, controlled dancing also mark him out as a 
hope whiter than most. 

The Royal Ballet has had less luck with its 
second young aspirant ballerina from the Aus- 
tralian tour, Susan Alexander, who was shown 
off at a later performance in Coppélia. Physically 
she has much the same qualities as Seymour, even 
to the short neck. Her dancing is, in a limited 
sense, technically superior to the Canadian girl's, 
but she chops her steps up in a way that destroys 
fluency. Her acting went little further than a 
display of sham petulance and the gushing fly- 
catcher grin of a deb. It was Antoinette Sibley 
who swiped the evening’s honours with a sweetly 
pure solo in the last act. She and Seymour are 
the girls to watch for in the future. 

Common to both these performances of Swan 
Lake and Coppélia was the conducting of John 
Lanchbery, Musical Director of the Royal 
Ballet’s touring section, but an all too rare visitor 
to Covent Garden. After hearing so many ballet 
conductors obviously on the wrong route, it was 
a pleasure to hear the orchestra playing so well 
and to see the dancers responding so naturally. 


Television 


Six-Minute Test 


By PETER FORSTER 


Tue first six minutes, it is often 
said, determine the viewing 
figure; if they can take that 
much, they will probably take 
the rest. In which case, why on 
earth did Stuart Burge, adaptor- 
producer of Julius Casar 
2 (BBC), when bound to make 
cuts anyway, retain that totally unfunny clown 
scene at the very beginning? Presumably he 
wanted a mass audience, for he had himself 
trailed the play on radio’s ‘Programme Parade’ 
that morning, saying that it showed Shakespeare’s 
skill in writing for the small screen, which is the 
sort of daft remark you tend to get when pro- 
ducers are allowed to conduct their own pub- 
licity. Subsequently he achieved a_ passable 
enough production, enhanced by Michael Gough’s 
vulpine Cassius and, especially, by the Brutus of 
Eric Porter, though Mr. Porter took so long with 
the knife that Cesar understandably omitted to 
say, ‘Et tu, Brute?’ This Brutus was best when 
the actor took the tip from Olivier’s films and 
soliloquised by musing softly, as if, literally, think- 
ing aloud. But Mr. Burge must also take responsi- 
bility for the miscasting of William Sylvester, who 
was more like ITV’s detective Mark Saber than 
Shakespeare’s Mark Antony, and should, really 
have been reminded that the part is in verse. 
Those who passed the six-minute test were 
reasonably rewarded, yet I fear many must have 
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switched over to A-R, which seldom clutters 
itself with poetry or ambitious drama, and its 
‘Play of the Week,’ The Age of Juliet, a sub-rep 
piece of inanity, full of jokes about virginity and 
suicide. (Sample: ‘In England anyone who kills 
himself is condemned to death.’) This was an 
aberration that could not have been saved even 
if it had been well produced and acted. 

In short, thin pickings in the drama field lately, 
though BBC’s_ worth-while World Theatre 
promises better later. The trouble is really ‘that 
far too many plays are done—far more than are 
attempted in America, for example. With the 
theatrical source now a!most exhausted, there 
are just not enough good new plays for the drama 
spots scheduled. Nor can the problem be solved 
by Mr. Sydney Newman's apparent habit of 
reading the morning newspaper and commis- 
sioning an Armchair Theatre about some lively 
item. Revivals are all very well, and no doubt 
ATV drama can last just as long as H. M. 
Tennent’s draw breath and royalties, but the 
whole lesson of TV drama’s development at 
present surely goes to show that the future lies 
with the hour-long original script, which can be 
subtle in depth but not complex in spread; and 
it is just here that the real shortage lies. But, of 
course, to cut down on the number of plays 
would make redundant all those comfortably 
entrenched editors, adaptors and compressors 
who are supposed to promote others but all too 
often slip in pallid efforts of their own. I ‘have 
often thought it would be fascinating to see how 
many offerings by staff men would be accepted 
by rival networks. 

The size of audience for quality drama is part 
of the problem of catering for the medium-sized 
minority. This is the level on which ITV (with 
the possible exception of Granada) finds it hard 
to manceuvre, thinking as they do either in terms 
of a third-rate Western, lovely profits and to-hell- 
with-criticism, or half an hour's education, next 
to no viewers and a cocktail party for the press. 
The BBC at least knows about this minority; 
their trouble is that they tend to direct everything 
at it, except sport and Charlie Drake. 

A glaring example of the failure by both net- 
works to cope consistently with this minority is 
that, with ATV’s Bookman now removed at the 
height of the spring publishing season, we are 
back again without any programme dealing 
regularly and specifically with books, back to the 
old makeshift jungle in which the publicity repre- 
Sentatives must just try to get their wares such 
mentions as can be fixed in other programmes. 
The reason? I suspect planners are discouraged 
to find that every time they try such a programme, 
it gets low viewing figures, instead of accepting 
the fact that low viewing figures are inevitable 
but do not invalidate the programme. Why there 
is not some real liaison between publishing and 
television I do not know; meantime the gap be- 
tween these two naturally allied trades grows 
wider, and people on both sides continue irrele- 
vantly to debate whether television is killing the 
reading habit. 

At random: Dame Edith Sitwell (quite 
Superbly interviewed by John Freeman, at last 
with a subject exactly to his style) gave the inter- 
view of the fortnight, if not the year (BBC). I 
for one could gladly watch again that long, dedi- 
fated face, like some sad, shrewd abbess drawo 


by Bellini, and hear again that flow of talk which 
seemed to burn like dry ice, and uniquely con- 
veyed pride without snobbery. . . . Aidan Craw- 
ley’s programme on unemployment (BBC) struck 
me as a model in this kind, confirming him as 
the best of the heavyweight investigators. . . . 
Granada’s In Court Today last week suffered from 
unconvincingly stagy culprits plus a certain 
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rather distasteful all-the-fun-of-the-courts air; 
more goes on in a magistrates’ court than this 
glib little parade of trivia. ... With ads cur- 
rently at a pretty low ebb, one almost admires 
the desperation with which a short sketch now 
seeks to convey that Persil can bring together 
an unhappy family; at least we know which lies 
are whitest. 


Creative Accidents 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


Ir would be fairly easy to 
draw up an indictment of tech- 
nical defects against the 
Koeckert Quartet who last 
week rounded off a complete 
cycle of Beethoven quartets at 
the Victoria and Albert. Easy, 
but irrelevant. Minor blemishes 
in ensemble are the price of true chamber-music 
playing; and it is a price which, in a culture 
dominated by machine values, we willingly pay. 

The leader's rhythmic sense was sometimes 
weak, making him jump his rests and run away 
in fast scale passages. Both viola and cello were 
apt to force themselves out of tune in fortissimos. 
And the cellist in particular was not master 
enough to free himself from technical preoccupa- 
tions in the trickiest passages; at the end of 
the finale of Op. 132, for example, where 
Beethoven achieves, after intense spiritual 
struggles, that sudden sublime transformation 
into the major, he remained earthbound, labour- 
ing, unable to soar. If the cello, who has the 
theme in the treble clef, cannot let it utterly take 
possession of him, floating out without the 
slightest sense of strain, the force of the dramatic 
lightening in mood and texture, towards which 
the whole movement has been striving, is lost. 

Yet the faults are small compared with the 
pleasure and purpose they have been giving to 
London's concert life; not only by playing the 
whole series of quartets at all, but by playing 
them like musicians. That they are not, in a 
strictly modern sense, a virtuoso quartet does 
not matter; they do not try to be. It is the greatest 
point in their favour. 

What of their interpretations—since nowadays 
it is necessary to make a distinction between 
technique and substance? Here I have reserva- 
tions. Their tone, though strikingly sweet, never 
degenerates into the saccharine, but the scale 
and sweep of their playing is sometimes small 
and circumscribed for such music. Though their 
grasp of form is stronger than that of most 
quartets today, they are still not equal to the 
enormous architectural demands of a movement 
like the first Allegro of Op. 59, No. 1. They 
pass too lightly through experiences of mind and 
soul which should cost the players, and their 
audience, at least a recognisable fraction of what 
they cost the composer. 

It was above all the Adagios which searched 
out their shortcomings. A Beethoven Adagio 
should suffer; but it cannot if you play it quasi- 
andante. The Koeckert got away, I thought, too 
easily with the Adagios of Op. 18, No. 1, Op. 59, 








No. 1, and Op. 132. In each case a truly slow 
tempo was found only in the final part of the 
movement. It was as if they were saying: this is 
how it ought to go—we could not play it all so 
slowly, but at least we are showing you that we 
know how it should be played. 


In this tendency to baulk at the profoundest 
intellectual and spiritual depths of the music, 
the Koeckert are far from being exceptional. It 
is the logic of a technological age. To play the 
Heiliger Dankgesang canon with the intensity and 
intellectual power of the famous Busch Quartet 
interpretation would ask a degree of concentra- 
tion in both performer and listener to which the 
whole present tenor of Western culture runs 
counter. Something would snap, in the attention 
of the audience as well as in the control of the 
players, if crotchet succeeded crotchet with such 
timeless inevitability. Where the Koeckert differ 
from their smoother rivals is in the implied recog- 
nition of their limitations. They may not be able, 
in pursuit of Beethoven's questing spirit, to take 
the wings of the morning or dwell in the uttermost 
parts of the sea; but their playing is nearly always 
musical, rarely empty, slick, mechanical. They 
allow the music to speak through them, however 
distantly, even when they cannot pronounce its 
accents themselves. Like all good quartets they 
can play very badly. Variability is the necessary 
cost of spontaneity. At the time, one groaned at 
the meagreness and feathery feebleness of their 
Op. 18, No. 1; but, in a sense, it was just this 
that enabled them, in the final concert, to catch 
fire and- give suddenly inspired performances of 
Op. 95 and Op. 131. 


All quartets are faced with the same dilemma 
—how to train themselves into an entity without 
losing feeling, freshness and the power to respond 
to the living pulse of the music—but it is 
especially acute for the quartet which specialises 
in Beethoven, who makes herculean calls on the 
prowess of his players (as he remarked, when 
Schuppanzigh protested that a certain passage was 
unplayable: ‘Does he imagine that I think of his 
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Steer in the general direction of the GK N Group, and you are heading 

for a complete service in steel. Steer for an individual GK N company, and 
you are heading for specialisation in one or more aspects of 

steel making or steel working. For instance... 

Garringtons are large producers of turbine blades, of agricultural 
implements and of hand tools. But, more than anything, they make forgings. 
In this, they are not simply specialists, they are the specialists. Theirs 

is the biggest organisation of its kind in Europe, and Garringtons contribute 
around one-third of the country’s total output of finished forgings. 

And so, when people need forgings they are very likely to come 

to Garringtons. Similarly, when they need any other particular steel 
product or service they will be equally well served to come to one 


of the many other specialists within the general framework 
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miserable fiddle when the spirit takes hold of 
me?’). But just because Beethoven has packed in 
so many layers of meaning, something in per- 
formance must-be left to the creative accident of 
the moment. The spirit must be reasonably free 
to blow where it listeth. I am not suggesting that 
the Koeckert are not scrupulously concerned with 
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balance, intonation and tone. But their attitude 
is the antipode of the modern golden-calf-worship 
of the predictable, mechanically precise ensemble 
(which has divorced technique from its purpose), 
and the essence of real quartet playing—four in- 
dividuals discoursing together. And if their voice 
is small, it is nevertheless true. 


Local Colour 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Sapphire. (Leicester Square 
Theatre).—The Buccaneer. 
(Plaza.) 

Lorp Loam’s tea parties for 
the servants in The Admirable 
Crichton are the _ nearest 
dramatic analogy I can think of 
to Sapphire (director: Basil 
Dearden; ‘A’ certificate). There is the same deter- 
mined bonhomie among the do-gooders, the same 
uneasy footscuffing among the done-good-to; the 
same all-round embarrassment, only this time the 
audience shares it as well. Sapphire means well: 
which is something, given its particylar sub- 
ject, but not enough. The particular subject is 
colour. 

There is room for a British film on our present 
—not our theoretical, future or utopian—attitude 
to coloured people. Not coloured people at the 
farthest ends of the earth, nor tyrannised in Little 
Rock or Johannesburg, but right among us—not 
social abstractions, but neighbours and fellow- 
citizens. Is there room for Sapphire, which asks 
all the large questions without being able to 
answer them in any but the most superficial way? 
Mr. Dearden is a tactful, dispassionate and un- 
indignant director. He has tried to give us 
sociology in the framework of a thriller, but the 
framework is too light and brittle, too neat and 
compact for a subject that involves some of our 
deepest feelings: racial prejudice. 





A girl is found murdered on Hampstead Heath, 
a pretty girl wearing good plain tweeds and, 
underneath them, a flaming, flouncy red petticoat. 
It is hard for the film, that must give visual 
nudges, not to nudge just a bit to hard: so there 
it is, a great waliop of symbolism. Sapphire 
looked white but was in fact—and hiding jit— 
half-coloured. Her tweedy and serious (therefore 
white, the film seems to say) side took her to the 
Royal Academy of Music as a student, to pleasant 
digs with a girl from Guildford, and a circle of 
agreeable student friends, among them David 
(architecture, Polytechnic), whose suffocatingly 
respectable family (small decorating business) is 
pushing him up the social ladder with all its 
might. Her red taffeta (therefore coloured) side 
took her to the shady Tulip Club, dancing with 
‘spades’ from slum hovels till she learnt she could 
pass for white. The police wade in: Superin- 
tendent Hazard (Nigel Patrick), something of a 
smoothie, but golden-hearted, as it turns out; 
and his inspector (Michael Craig), a nastier type 
whose simple formula for abolishing colour riots 
is to abolish colour. 
So we are shown, in a very lively and recog- 


nisable London, a cross-section of opinion on 
colour: white opinion and coloured opinion, too. 
But, in both cases, the section is far too restricted. 
Of all the white people involved only one—a 
doctor—accepts Sapphire for herself, as a person 
and not exclusively a coloured person. Of all the 
coloured people, only one—again a doctor (the 
medical profession’s moral rating is always high 
in the cinema)—is shown as a sober citizen unlikely 
to frequent the Tulip Club or beat his tomtom 
in the backyard. The fact that Sapphire is 
coloured guarantees her Tulip Club propensities. 
Even the extremely elegant coloured barrister 
(whose father, the bishop, would never hear of 
his marrying Sapphire because she was half- 
white: a bit of prejudice played for a joke and 


greeted with laughter) is turned into the familiar® 


spade figure by a flashy car and girl. In a subtler 
film the point about him might have been his 
very real distinction. But here ‘coloured’= 
tomtoms, slums, rackets, Zooty suits, taffeta petti- 
coats. Everyone, whatever his background or 
education, if he is coloured must fit in with that. 


Consuming Interest 
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We might have been shown a coloured family 
as stuffily respectable as David's, but the only 
domestic interior where coloured people live is 
a den so alarming that even the intrepid superin- 
tendent winces as he crosses the threshold. 
Exaggerated, confusing and slightly patronising 
though it is, Sapphire is excellently acted. Bernard 
Miles, as David’s ambitious father, Paul Massey, 
as David, even manage to look enough alike to 
suggest a relationship, and have just the right ex- 


“ plosive, neurotic reserve and social scratchiness, 


Yvonne Mitchell is David's sister, a superior 
woman, proud and foolish, left by her husband 
with two bun-faced children she js grooming 
busily for gentility. The coloured actors are all 
entirely credible and convincing, particularly Earl 
Cameron as Sapphire’s brother, a rounder charac- 
ter than anyone else in the film. 


It seems a pity that Yul Brynner, with his air 
of mysterious and remote distinction, cannot make 
himself a bit scarcer in films, or at least choose 
his films more carefully. A pity, too, that Anthony 
Quinn, with his intelligence as an actor, as a 
director (of The Buccaneer; ‘U’ certificate) lets 
himself be overshadowed almost to extinction by 
the trappings of the conventional film epic, and 
particularly by those nearest the heart of the late 
Mr. de Mille. Hairy and moustached, Mr. Bryn- 
ner looks more like an ordinary mortal than 
usual, and plays the part of Jean Lafitte, a pirate 
who (it appears) won the war of 1812 for the 
Americans almost single-handed. He has a quite 
preposterous heroine in Inger Stevens, and a spit- 
fire second heroine in Claire Bloom, who behaves 
with (for her) unusual warmth and spirit, and 
altogether surprises one with a mop of hair over 
her eyes. Charles Boyer and E. G. Marshall look 
rather foolish, dressed up. 


Cost of Living 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


Cat food and dog biscuits are 
just two of the more surprising 
items included in the list of 
commodities priced to calculate 
the Index of Retail Prices (in- 
accurately known to most of us 
as the Cost of Living Index). 

The index should not be taken 
as more than a guide to the price movements of a 
range of commodities and services on which a 
sample of households spend their money. There 
are 350 goods and services included (income tax, 
trade union subscriptions and the Pools are 
among the ‘services’ excluded) and the sample 
consisted of 13,000 households, which co-opera- 
tively kept records of their purchases. Families 
where the breadwinner had a gross income of 
£20+ in 1953, and those living mainly on pen- 
sions or National Assistance were dropped from 
the calculations, leaving 11,638 households in the 
sample. 

Those households which took part in the last 
expenditure inquiry (that was in 1953-54) were 
chosen from a broad regional representation, and 
since there have been several important events 
affecting the price index since then, the Ministry 





of Labour has issued a booklet explaining the 
method of calculation of the Index of Retail 
Prices (Stationery Office, 2s. 6d.). Among the 
major changes which have had to be taken into 
account are the removal of price control on house- 
hold coal and coke in July last year, the increase 
in the number of privately-rented dwellings since 
the operation of the Rent Act, 1957, and the grow- 
ing habit of retailers of selling branded goods at 
cut prices, On this last point the Ministry collects 
information on the prices being charged for 
branded goods in each locality where there is 
one of its offices, usually taking samples of prices 
from five shops in each of the 200 areas every 
month. 

It is sometimes said that the basis of the index 
has been changed too often to make it possible 
to see how much a ‘basket’ of goods and services 
costs now compared with ten years ago, or with 
1938. But the purpose of the index is not really 
to provide such information; its main aim is @ 
give as clear an idea as possible of price mover 
ments for the use of, say, trade unions : 
sliding-scale wage agreements based on the index. 
The 1947 ‘interim’ index which was in force unt 
January, 1952, when the present index came into 
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rub your 
hands with enjoyment... 


Player’s Medium, made from matured tobacco, 
has an extra flavour. Ask for Player’s Medium 
in the vacuum-sealed tin to be sure of ever 


fresh enjoyment, 


PLAYER'S MEDIUM Navy Cut 


I ounce airtight tin 4/114 


[NcT 106 v] 





Take a slice of Player’s Medium Navy Cut; rub 
it in your hands. Smell the richness. Fill your 
pipe. Then you'll discover that fresh-rubbed 
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Before you go on holiday abroad 
the National Provincial Bank 

will put you ‘in the know’ on 
currency matters and deal with 
the necessary formalities. 

We can tell you the best way to 
take your money: in currency or 
travellers’ cheques .. . where to 
change it and what are the present 
rates of exchange. If you are 
travelling abroad on business, 
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Haydn 
Symphony No. 94 in G major—‘The surprise’ (a) 
Symphony No. 100 in G major—‘The military’ (b) 
EDUARD VAN BEINUM conducting 


(}) THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA (a) THE CONCERTGEBOUW ORCHESTRA 


ACL 41 


Khachaturian 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
MOURA LYMPANY With THE LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANATOLE FISTOULARI 
ACL 42 
Rimsky-Korsakov 
Le coq d’or—Suite; 
Capriccio espagnole 
L’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
ACL 43 
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being, was an emergency measure to fill the gap 
created by the dating of the old 1913 index, which 
had become useless. 

The present one is highly sophisticated in its 
coverage including, for example, quick-frozen 
peas (the only frozen food in the ‘basket’), tonic 
water, smart shoes, secondhand cars (but not 
new ones), cinema seats and television rentals 
(but not theatre seats), periodicals and books 
(including children’s comics), and every hguse- 
hold appliance—vacuum cleaner, cooker, wash- 
ing machine, sewing machine, etc.—except a re- 
frigerator. Group II of the ten groups of goods 
and services is rather severely named Alcoholic 
Drink. The only items listed are beer and stout, 
whisky and gin, and tonic water. If whisky, why 


not wine? 
- + 7. 


It would be excusable’ for a column devoted to 
consumer advice to lament the delay of .nearly 
half a century between the passing of the 
Fabrics (Misdescription Act), 1913, and the 
revision of the Fabrics (Misdescription) Regula- 
tions, 1959, which apply from May 11. These 
regulations define new standards of non-inflam- 
mability for textile fabrics, if they are to be law- 
fully labelled for sale as ‘flameproof,’ and represent 
a partial triumph for Mrs. Jean Mann, MP, and 
her stalwart and persistent supporters, who have 
been campaigning for a long time for legislation 
which would at least reduce the number of deaths 
and injuries in the home every year, caused by 
clothing catching fire. The annual average num- 
ber of deaths from this cause is still over 300. 

I call it a partial triumph because, although 
it will no longer be possible to label a garment 
flame proof unless it conforms toa British Standard 
there is still no real protection of the public from 
the dangers inherent in the purchase of highly 
inflammable night clothes for children, or those 
frilly party frocks which burn like tinder. 

The new regulations lay down two standards. 
One refers to fabrics which are described by the 
maker as non-inflammable, the other to fabrics 
for which any degree of flame resistance is 
claimed. The old regulations, which have applied 
since 1914, set quite strict standards of flame 
resistance but less effective tests of the durability 
of the flame-proofing process applied to the cloth. 
A treatment which would stand up to four wash- 
ings in soap and water was good enough to be 
acceptable. 

Under the new regulations British Standard 
BS3120 (Materials for flame proof clothing) must 
be satisfied. It states that if such a material is 
ignited the flame must die out within eight seconds 
and that the burn must not be longer than four 
and a half inches. Most of the new synthetic fibres 
conform to this standard without treatment. 
Others have to be chemically treated, and the 
regulations insist that such treatments should sur- 
vive normal laundering. (Which does not in- 
clude boiling and bleaching.) The standard 
for fabrics of low flammability, BS3121, re- 
quires that a flame will not take less than 
150 seconds to travel 100 inches up a strip of 
the fabric. This allows a reasonable safety margin, 
and is approved by the British Standards Com- 
mittee on the Flammability of Apparel Fabrics as 
@ protection against domestic burning accidents. 
One of the best-known flameproofing treatments 





is Proban, which has been applied to children’s 
clothes. dress fabrics and industrial clothing for 
some time. I have set fire to three different 
materials treated by this method, a voile dress 
fabric, a printed winceyette, and a cotton 
fabric suitable for overalls or nurses’ uni- 
form. In each case the flame went out after a 
few seconds, there was no smouldering and the 
charred area was quite small. I noticed that the 
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voile would burn vigorously if the flame were 
persistently applied, and it does seem that this is 
not one of the easier materials to proof. However, 
on the whole I should be inclined to believe that 
Proban proofing is effective, although I have not 
been able to give it the full BS3120 treatment, 
Names of retail stores selling Proban-treated gar- 
ments and fabrics may be obtained from Proban 
Limited, 127 Royal Exchange, Manchester 2. 


Illness in Childhood 


By MILES HOWARD 


I see that the College of 
Physicians is to move to a new 
site in Regent’s Park, just above 
Park Square East—and that 
will certainly be less exposed to 
noise and bustle than the site 
they have now, in Trafalgar 
Square. All the same, I shall 
have some regrets. Last weekend the Society for 
Psychosomatic Research held its second annual 
conference at the College, in the long room that 
overlooks the Square and its fountains. Last year, 
the days chosen for the meeting turned out to 
be fine and sunny, and this time the Society was 
lucky yet again—in the pauses between papers 
one could look out at the spring sun on the 
dancing water, or lean back and savour the grace 
and antiquity of the building. The theme for this 
year was illness in childhood, and on Friday 
afternoon Miss Anna Freud, daughter of the 
founder of psychoanalysis, met the assembled 
pediatricians and answered their questions. I was 
impressed by her keen mind and quick under- 
standing of all the diverse problems put to her, 
the modest, even humble, approach to the truth 
—for someone whose work and writings are 
known all over the world, she showed none of 
that oracular quality which Top People in 
medicine are apt to take on—and, above all, her 
youthfulness and lively wit. As Dr. Charles 
Newman put it the next day, to hear the speaker 
has one great advantage over reading his paper 
—you can cross-examine him: and about half 
the time, at this conference, was devoted to ques- 
tioning the speakers and putting them through 
the hoop; a very healthy exercise. 

I enjoyed especially the session on recurrent 
pains in children: two physicians from Bristol, 
John Apley and R. F. Barbour, reported their 
findings on a large number of small patients with 
attacks of stomach pain, or headache, or aches 
in the limbs. Dr. Apley gave what must be (as 
far as I know) the first presentation of a 
thorough and extensive research, which included 
—I was glad to see—the results of a follow-up 
study: I have often wondered what becomes of 
the child with recurrent abdominal pain in later 
life, and now here, at last, were some reliable 
data. Quite a number of them, as adults, suffer 
headache of the migrainous type—another frag- 
ment of evidence that the syndrome of migraine is 
much wider in its scope than the textbooks of 
medicine would have us believe. 

The atmosphere of the conference was friendly, 
easy and informal: as in 1958, the programme 








was so planned as to allow any amount of 
‘mixing’ of the participants; this kind of contact 
between physician, biologist, analyst and philo 
sopher—J. O. Wisdom gave a paper on the 
theories of genesis of stress disorder in childhood 
—is of the highest value, and most medical men 
(who tend to grow narrower in the mind with 
age and seniority) would profit very much from it. 
A postscript: the proceedings of last year’s 
conference have just appeared as a book—The 
Nature of Stress Disorder; it has been excellently 
produced by Hutchinsons, and is, I suppose, in 
its way a landmark in the development of think- 
ing about medicine, for it is the first symposium, 
with so many contributors from various fields, 
to appear in this country. Some of it is rather 
technical, but a great deal could be read by any- 
one interested in this field and reasonably con- 
versant with present-day terms and concepts. 


* * * 


Spas in Germany are advertising cures for 
Managerkrankheit—defined as nervous jitters, 
high blood pressure and other signs of overwork. 
There is much talk nowadays about the ‘pressure 
on the manager’ and the pace of the executive 
life, but few facts. So I was glad to hear, the 
other day, that the Institute of Directors has sent 
out a questionnaire to five thousand or so of 
its members in order to find out how in fact 
they do live. It is, I must say, a most elegant 
piece of work: a little booklet, with the Insti- 
tute’s crest on the front page, and below that 4 
few lines that begin: ‘A characteristic of the 
British people is a dislike of being classified . . . 
the Institute is using this method to get some 
precise information’-—and looking over the 
questions, factual information is just what they 
will get, and just what the student of stress if 
industry badly needs. Quite a few men in senior 
positions in industry, and in ‘industrial consult- 
ancy.’ feel enabled to speak or write on this 
theme, and much of what they have to say seems 
to make good sense, but the observer from 
another discipline—sociology or medicine—is at 
once struck by the lack of what one might term 
clinical observations. Does the director of 4 
growing enterprise suffer undue stress? And if s® 
why? And how does it show? Do directors, 4 
a class, eat too much and lead an unhealthy life? 
The short answer to all these questions is, o 
course, that nobody knows. The Iristitute bas 
taken one long stride in the right direction by this 
fact-finding inquiry, and I shall look forward 
hearing what emerges from it. 
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ULSTER 
§r—In the last issue of the Spectator there seemed 
to be some misunderstanding as to why Ulster people 
resented the BBC broadcast of the Small World 
programme. 
Miss McKenna has a right to express her views 
about Ulster but her facts were wrong and her praise 
of ‘young idealists’ in the IRA was bound to cause 
resentment. It has to be remembered that the IRA 
isan illegal organisation, not only in Northern Ireland 
ut also in the Republic of Eire and its terrorist 
activities on the border have been responsible for 
loss of life and personal injury. It would be hard to 
imagine, for example, the BBC broadcasting, at the 
time of the killing of a British Serviceman’s wife’ in 
Cyprus, a repeat programme in which one of the 
speakers praised the idealists of EOKA. 
Northern Ireland is part of the United Kingdom 
ad the great majority of its people are determined 
for it so to remain. The attacks of terrorists, whose 
tim is the destruction of the constitution, are entirely 
iifferent from the political attacks made by one party 
iginst another in any part of the United Kingdom. 
An appreciation of this will bring understanding of 
ie strength of feeling shown by Ulster people on 
his occasion.— Yours faithfully, 

S. KNOX CUNNINGHAM 
House of Commons, SW1 
[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 
bok.'—Editor, Spectator.] 


* 


§n—Mr. Hyde’s exposure of the deliberate use of 
wejudice and fear by the Ulster Unionists is all too 
te, Probably if anyone else had written the article I 
would hasten to congratulate him. In the case of Mr. 
lyde one only feels revulsion. 

Men like Mr. Hyde must bear much of the blame 
lt the continuance of the religious bigotry which 
sets Northern Ireland. They despise it; they sneer 
tit; in private, they may even deplore it. But come 
te elections and all qualms and susceptibilities are 
lorgotten in the rush for votes. 

Mr. Hyde has contested Belfast North on three 
easions. He has stood upon red, white and blue 
tedecked lorries while speakers played up the very 
‘pinions and prejudices he now deplores. I have heard 
‘om his platform the very indignation which he now 
mits to be ‘largely synthetic in character.’ It all 
telped to elect him. 

I well remember during one election seeing a pro- 
‘sion of flags, lorries, banners and bands pass down 
‘dingy street under the shadow of the linen mills. 

ind the lorry carrying the Unionist candidate came 
‘towd of women and girls singing: 
And we'll buy a penny rope, 
To hang the bloody Pope, 
On the Twelfth of July in the morning. 
Grossly offensive’ is an understatement but the 





by this 
ward 1 


aididate did not object though he was no other 
Mr. Hyde. Perhaps he was too busy waving his 
itd, White and blue horseshoe to those attracted to 
doors by the noise. At that time, too, he had, 


unlike now, the Unionist nomination for a safe seat 
with a 12,000 majority.—Yours faithfully, 

SAMUEL J. WATT 

Secretary 

Ulster Labour Group in London 


10 Greenwich Church Street, SE10 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 

Sir,—Mr. Connell says that Israel’s desire is ‘for peace 
and stability within her own borders.’ But what do 
the Zionists consider these borders to be? Herzl 
founded the movement. He wanted Palestine. There 
would be a railroad from Jaffa to the Persian Gulf. 
‘l believe it would be a good thing for our cause if 
the English were forced to leave Egypt,’ he jotted 
down hopefully in his diary for March 24, 1897. The 
British would then ‘be obliged to seek out another 
road to India in place of the Suez Canal’ and the rail- 
road ‘would resolve their difficulty.. On April 23, 
1903, he told Joseph Chamberlain that Cyprus, El 
Arish and Sinai would do for a start. Israel, he said, 
‘would play the role of a small buffer State. We shall 
attain this not through the goodwill but through the 
jealousy of the Powers.’ When that fell through, he 
was ready to accept the offer of Uganda from the 
British Government, but by that time Weizmann was 
coming up to leadership. From then on it was Pales- 
tine or nothing. 

By the Balfour Declaration of 1917, it was to be 
a National Home with no boundaries at all and 
the Arabs were assured that no Jewish State was 
intended. With the Royal Commission of 1936, 
boundaries were on the map, but the British Govern- 
ment rubbed them out again in 1939. 

In 1942 the World Zionist Congress resolved that 
the boundaries include the whole of Palestine and 
Transjordan. In 1947 the UN recommended com- 
promise boundaries and Weizmann advised that they 
‘must not trespass on any territory outside’ them. 
In 1948 armistice lines were stabilised far beyond the 
UN boundaries. The title ‘State of Israel’ was chosen 
because the territory then won was not the full ‘Land 
of Israel’ of Zionist ambitions. In 1955 Eden proposed 
a compromise which Nuri was prepared to back and 
Israel refused. In 1956 Israel pushed her boundaries 
out to include Sinai; Ben-Gurion acclaimed it as a 
historic fulfilment of prophecy; and America pushed 
the boundaries back again. Maps are printed in Israel 
showing boundaries taking in further Arab lands. 
There is a recognised political party with fifteen seats 
in the Israel Parliament, specifically dedicated to 
expansion. Jordan stands under threat of invasion of 
her western territories. 

According to the Jewish Observer and Middle 
East Review of May 8, 1959, Mr. Ben-Gurion has 
recently written an article which contains the follow- 
ing passage: 

I believed—and still do so—that Jewish-Arab 
co-operation holds enormous benefit in store for 
both peoples. But at the same time I realised that 
the Battle of Tel Hai in 1920, the fighting in 
Jerusalem and Jaffa, the slaughter of 1921, were 
nothing compared to the blood-letting that was 
still to come. 

Did any militant Zionist in his senses imagine that 
territory occupied by Arabs could be converted into 
a State occupied by Jews without bitter and bloody 
opposition? 

Mr. Connell has raised the personal issue; so let me 
state my position for what it is worth. There are 
Zionist expansionists who want to seize more land 
from the Arabs. There are Arab eliminationists who 
want to seize back the land they have lost. I am 
against them both. But especially I am against the 
Zionist expansionists whose ambitions feed the Arab 
eliminationists’ power to incite the Arab masses, I 
believe that as the expansionists’ influence wanes, 
hope of peace will rise. I believe that if moderate 
Jews and Christians will condemn Zionist expansion- 
ists as forcibly as they condemn Arab eliminationists, 
a beginning will be made. I look forward to the day 
when a British Foreign Secretary can say as much, 
As yet none has. So the belief persists that Britain 
backs militant Zionism against the Arabs and our 
Arabs friends are weakened or, like Nuri, destroyed. 
—Yours faithfully, 

M. G. IONIDES 
21 Suffolk Street, SW1 
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Sir,—If Mr. John Connell would read Commander 
Hutchinson’s Violent Truce, published here by John 
Calder, he would find that Israel’s ‘stringently limited 
retaliatory action’ involved such .methods as the 
destruction of Arab houses with the families inside 
(they were kept inside by being shot if they appeared 
at the doorway). And if Israel’s policy was not ‘expan- 
sionist’ why did it take an open warning from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to make her abandon the territory 
she had invaded in Sinai? 

Many people feel, subconsciously at least, that to 
question Zionist propaganda savours of anti- 
Semitism; indeed, the strong sympathy that everyone 
has for the victims of persecution is Israel’s strongest 
weapon. But because I respect Jews, I cannot believe 
that they really wish allowances to be made for the 
Jewish State which would not be made for any other. 
—Yours faithfully, 

DAPHNE SLEE 
3 Heath Close, NW11 


AND NOW NYASALAND 


Sir,—I am grateful to Mr. L. F. G. Anthony for 
drawing attention in your last issue to an error in my 
letter which you published on April 10. Of course the 
statement that ‘agriculture [in Nyasaland] had not 
been transferred to the Territorial Government’ 
should have read ‘agriculture had not been transferred 
to the Federal Government.’ This must have been 
obvious from the context since agriculture in Nyasa- 
land is a territorial subject. I accept full responsibility 
for a verbal slip in the course of dictating my letter 
by telephone to your ever patient and courteous staff. 

But I can’t understand Mr. Anthony’s remark that 
my original statement and my ‘purported’ correction 
are both wrong. My original statement was that Colin 
Leys, in Europeay Politics in Southern Rhodesia 
(p. 44), said that ‘‘responsibility for agriculture in 
Nyasaland had been put on the concurrent list. It 
has not, but the error is pardonable in view of 
legislation expected at the time of writing but not 
introduced.’ The whole of this is true—both the exis- 
tence of the mistake and the extenuating facts. It is, 
however, incomplete since the proposal dropped by 
the Nyasaland Government was to transfer only 
European agriculture to the concurrent list—that is 
to the possibility of Federal control. The key word 
‘European’ did figure in my manuscript but disap- 
peared in print—perhaps in an unconscious protest 
against a system which differentiates between systems 
of agricultural administration according to the colour 
of the farmers’ skins! I sent my letter, published on 
April 10, to clear this up and exonerate the Nyasaland 
Government from any charge of even considering 
handing African agriculture over to the concurrent 
list, which would have been a breach of the Constitu- 
tion and of its undertakings to the African population. 
My letter made the important point—that ‘African 
agriculture is, anyhow, territorial’; The confusion 
could not have misled anyone seriously. 

I hope Mr. Anthony will specify the ‘misleading 
comments’ he wants me to reconsider. I will do so if 
he will say what they are. 

I don’t understand how Mr. Dennis Phombeah 
comes in his gracious letter to attribute to me a 
‘belief that any solution based on the conflicting 
claims of Rhodesian settlers and British political 
parties will create a lasting peace.’ I have never be- 
lieved nor, I think, written, anything of the sort. I 
share-his desire for a recognition of ‘the basic human 
dignity of equal citizenship and democratic govern- 
ment based on that equality.—Yours faithfully, 

T. R. M. CREIGHTON 


The Warden's Lodge, St. Patrick's Hall, 
University of Reading 


MENTAL HEALTH DETENTIONS 

Sir,—I was glad to read Pharos’s reference to the 
illegal detention of Miss Edith Haithwaite. I wonder 
if your readers realise that some 2,700 persons are still 
detained in mental deficiency institutions under orders 
which are illegal under the High Court judgment in 
the Kathleen Rutty case? Clause 146 (2) of the new 
Mental Health Bill proposes that all these orders 
should be deemed valid provided that the Board of 
Control has considered the case since the date of the 
Rutty judgment and has decided that the patient is 
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not fit to be discharged. But, as the Minister of Health 
admitted during the discussion in committee on 
patients detained in this category, “Some of them 
would be discharged but for the fact that they have 
nowhere to go.’ Therefore these people are illegally 
held on grounds other than mental disorder, and this 
illegality is to be made legal under an Act designed to 
deal with mentally disordered persons. 

There is still time for the Bill to be amended and 
it is to be hoped that this will be done and that the 
public will insist that proper arrangements be made 
for their future.—Y ours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH A. ALLEN 
Honorary Secretary 


The National Council for Civil Liberties, 
293 New King's Road, SW6 


STRENGTH OUT OF WEAKNESS 


Six,—I will attempt to reply to Mr. Diemer’s court- 
eous and pertinent letter. Because of the genetic risks 
to their own people and because of the disadvantage 
to them of destroying the economic resources of the 
rest of the world, I should think it improbable that 
the Russians would launch an all-out strategic nuclear 
attack on the Western world. But admittedly they may 
go mag and do so. If we should somehow receive 
certain warning that they were going to do so, great 
evil as it would be, it would probably be the lesser 
evil to ‘capitulate’ as far as the military challenge 
went, and to rely on other than military means, long 
and painful as the process would be, to regain our 
freedom. But, however that may be, all that I was 
concerned to argue was that once, as will happen 
in a few years, the destructive power of strategic 
nuclear weapons is such that their posSessor can 
destroy his opponent in a single attack, then the 
possession of such weapons by a defending country 
becomes pointless. They are valueless as a defence 
since they'can never be used as a defence, and the 
possession of them, by increasing nervous tension, 
makes it somewhat more probable that the aggressor 
will go mad and start dropping them.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


Claveys, Mells, near Frome 


TALENT AND MORE 

Sixr,—In his review of Robert Lowell’s new book 
of poems Life Studies in your issue of May 1, Mr. 
Kermode shows himself sadly blind to a new and 
exciting way of writing poetry. He says that ‘it seems 
to be slack tide with Mr. Lowell’ and talks of 
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‘superior doggerel’ when discussing a book which 
overflows with skill and creative vitality. Mr. Lowell 
has burst out of the prison of an impressive but 
highly artificial style and has achieved the kind of 
fresh, immediate language which appears too rarely 


in current verse. Few poets alive can write as directly ~ 


and as beautifully as this: 


I myself am hell, 
nobody's here— 


only skunks that search 
in the moonlight for a bite to eat. 
They march on their soles up Main Street: 
white stripes, moonstruck eyes’ red fire 
under the chalk-dry and spar-spire 
of the Trinitarian Church. 
—Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD LUCIE-SMITH, PETER PORTER 


24 Sydney Street, SW3 


PUBLIC INVESTMENT AND THE GPO 


Sir,—Mr. Nicholas Davenport in his article on ‘Public 
Investment’ published on May 1 did a valuable service 
in pointing out how arbitrarily investment in the 
telephone system is being restricted. In replies to 
parliamentary questions and in public statements the 
Postmaster-General makes much of the progress made 
in the past in reducing the waiting list and the larger- 
sounding total number of applicants whom it is hoped 
to satisfy in the coming year. These statements do not 
bring out how suddenly and sharply the reduction in 
the waiting list has been arrested, nor the number of 
people who, for one reason or another, give up their 
telephones each year. The significant point which 
emerges is—to quote the recent Post Office White 
Paper on the subject—‘At expected levels of new 
demand the number awaiting service at the end of 


the year, ie., 1959-60, will probably be around” 


137,000 as compared with 140,000 at the beginning of 
the year.’ 

If one assumes that the whole of this reduction is 
made from the existing ‘hard-core’ waiting list of 
between 60,000 and 70,000, it will be seen that there 
is great substance in the view that unless progress is 
greatly speeded up it will take twenty years to clear 
the waiting list. 

The present level of demand, moreover, owes very 
little to canvassing or sales promotion. The Post 
Office has a specialist sales staff—but this has not been 
fully used for the stimulation of telephone demand 
since 1939. If the telephone service advertised and 
pressed its wares as other purveyors of services do, 
public demand would undoubtedly be much higher. In 
fact other countries not unlike our own (e.g., the 
Scandinavian countries) have half as many telephones 
again per 100 population as we have. 

The Postmaster-General gets a good deal of pub- 
licity for technical improvements and innovations. It 
is investment alone which will bring the public the 
full benefit of these technical advances. Indeed, in 
issuing the Post Office Commercial Accounts a few 
months ago the Postmaster-General himself said that 
there was a real prospect of better and relatively 
cheaper service as a result of technical advances; but 
that these require capital investment. 

The policy of the Government towards the tele- 
phone service seems to be determined purely by the 
Treasury; but surely even the Treasury can see that 
the telephone service is one in which it is going to 
pay everybody to invest more money. Such invest- 
ment will not satisfy public demand but can lead to 
a better, stronger and ultimately cheaper telephone 
service for the nation — Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES SMITH 


Post Office Engineering Union, 
Greystoke House, Hanger Lane, W5 


TELLING THE WORLD 


Sm,—Mr. Norman Tiptaft, replying in your issue of 
April 24 to my criticism of his lecture tour of the 
United States, damns himself far more effectively than 
any strictures of mine could have done. 

I was annoyed not so much by Mr. Tiptaft’s antique 
political philosophy as by his totally inaccurate 
representation of the state of affairs in Britain. Now 
he writes that he has been giving the same talk ‘for 
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forty years and expect to continue,’ and I concede 
that he may be giving«an accurate picture of Britain 
as he remembers it after Lloyd George’s Khaki 
Election. But I can hardly see what value there is to 
anyone but Mr. Tiptaft himself in a series of blimpish 
talks which show the Welfare State as a universally 
unpopular and disastrous failure, the Labour Party 
as a scurrilous lunatic fringe which could never be 
elected to govern again. Moreover, | think it is rather 
naive of Mr. Tiptaft to base his case for having made 
a contribution to Anglo-American understanding on a 
standard letter of acknowledgment to him from the 
Vice-President of the English-Speaking Union. 

Mr. Tiptaft completely missed the point of my 
reference to Lord Attlee’s address in this city. Whereas 
Mr. Tiptaft apparently considers American halls 
appropriate arenas for his unbalanced diatribes, Lord 
Attlee stepped out of the context of party politics and 
in fact talked in generous terms of several of his 
former political opponents. 

However, Mr. Tiptaft will be glad to hear that not 
all he said fell on stony ground. During April, a British 
diplomat addressed a discussion group here on ‘Britain 
Today,’ using on his own admission material largely 
culled from British Information Service pamphlets, 
While trying to give an account of the National Health 
Service he was interrupted: ‘Does Britain pay her 
diplomats to come here and disseminate Socialist 
propaganda?’ 

Finally, | would like to quote from a review in 
the April 30 issue of Reporter, by Edward T. Chase, 
of a new study, The English Health Service, by Harry 
Eckstein, of Harvard. ‘For years now the American 
public has been given slanted accounts in the big- 
circulation magazines and in inspired press dispatches, 
depicting the doctors in revolt, the patients outraged, 
and the national budget grossly overburdened by high 
costs from the public abuse of services. Eckstein, a 
professor of government with no axe to grind, sets 
these matters straight . . .’, and, after a discussion of 
the NHS, ‘it is no surprise that the overwhelming 
majority of the people favour the service, that it is an 
accepted part of the British scene, with the Conserva- 
tives claiming co-paternity of the NHS.’ It is unfortu- 
nate that Mr. Eckstein’s study should be necessary 
to correct the sort of misconceptions that are fostered 
not only by native reactionaries but also by visitors 
such as Mr. Tiptaft—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL SISSONS 


History Department, Tulane University, 
New Orleans, LA 


EASTER 

Sir,— With respect I can still see your correspondent 
Mr. Lee as a purveyor of wool. He writes: “There are 
no “historical facts” only impressions’ and says, ‘the 
argument seems to turn on the kind of impressions 
the writers of the Gospels are trying to describe.’ Not 
at all!. The argument turns on whether the ‘certain 
experiences’ mirrored in the Gospels as the core of 
the Christian faith were in the last resort cognitive 
or merely subjective. Mr. Lee’s bald statement that 
they were ‘much too vital’ to come into the latter 
category does not alone carry much weight against 
all the instances in world history books, medical and 
psychological textbooks, etc., showing what exaltation 
can accomplish both in the way of good and bad 
works and of the establishment of ‘facts.’ As he 
truly says, we have no means of knowing exactly 
what happened two thousand years ago. What we do 
know is that the excitement in Jerusalem during the 
preaching of the Apostles as shown in the Acts (all 
the miracles and ‘signs and wonders’) found no reflec 
tion in the writings of contemporary historians.— 


Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE RICHARDS 


Blenheim, Mount Pleasant Road, Poole 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
Sir,—Pharos mistook my reference, as well as my 
initials. I called the law which the Wolfenden Com 
mittee sought to reform as stupid as it is barbarous. 
For so it is. This does not mean that I censider the 
opponents of that reform as barbarous as they af 
stupid. For they are not.—Yours faithfully, 

F. A. SIMPSON 


Trinity College, Cambridge 
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BOOKS 





The Philosophy 


ERTRAND RUSSELL is not only the most 

brilliant philosopher of this century: he is 
also one of the most self-critical. These qualities 
come out clearly in his philosophical auto- 
biography.* He begins it with a brief account of 
what he calls his present view of the world, which 
is less radically empiricist than some that he has 
held in the past. Its main features are that the 
physical world is not perceived by us but only 
inferred as the cause of our sensations, that what 
isinferable is not the content, the ‘intrinsic charac- 
ter,, of physical events but only their structure, 
that ‘the entities which occur in mathematical 
physics are not part of the stuff of the world,’ since 
they can be treated as logical constructions out of 
events, which may themselves be further analys- 
able, that the spatio-temporal ordering of physical 
events is bound up with causation, inasmuch as 
it depends upon the fact that certain physical 
processes are irreversible, that the things which 
we immediately perceive, the data of which we are 
aware without inference, are private to ourselves 
and are located in private space, that these private 
spaces are mirrors of public space, and that since 
our sensations may be identified with occurrences 
in our brains, these private spaces and all that 
they contain are physically located in the per- 
cipients’ heads. Thus, whereas most people would 
suppose that we never observe what is going on 
inside our heads, Russell maintains in a sense that 
we not only do observe this, but never observe 
anything else. 

Russell remarks that his theory of public and 
private spaces has a close affinity with the mona- 
dology of Leibniz, but it seems to me that in 
general his position is more akin to that of Locke. 
The structural properties of physical events, which 
Russell thinks we are entitled to infer, correspond 
to the ‘primary qualities’ which Locke attributed 
to physical objects. In both cases there is the 
difficulty of validating the transition from the 
private world of ‘ideas’ or percepts to the public 
world of physical things. For instance, it is not at 
all clear to me how, if we can perceive only what 
is physically located in our own heads, we can 
be in a position even to conjecture where the 
external causes of our sensations really are in 
physical space. Russell indeed does not claim that 
his theory can be proved: but he does think that 
It accounts for the appearances better than any 
other. 

The main purpose of his book, however, is not 
to defend this theory but to give a historical 
account of the ways in which his views have 
changed and developed throughout his long career 
a a philosopher. He tells us that he first began 
to think about philosophical questions at the age 
of fifteen, partly because of his interest in mathe- 
Matics, but mainly because he was then starting to 
have doubts about the truth of the religion in 
Which he had been brought up. He reproduces 
Passages from the diary which he kept in the spring 
of 1888, just before and after his sixteenth birth- 
day; their tone is astonishingly mature. At Cam- 
es 





Ri. My PxitosopHicaL DEVELOPMENT. By Bertrand 
ussell. (Allen and Unwin, 18s.) 
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bridge he began by reading mathematics, but 
turned in his fourth year to philosophy. Mainly 
under the influence of McTaggart, he embraced a 
form of idealist metaphysics, which owed some- 
thing to Kant but more to Hegel. It was in this 
spirit that he wrote, as his fellowship thesis, An 
Essay on the Foundations of Geometry, which 
was published in 1897 and was the first of his 
many philosophical books. 

This Hegelian period lasted until 1898. But at 
the end of that year Russell followed G. E. Moore 
in a revolt against any form of absolute idealism. 
In particular, he rejected the idealist “dogma of 
internal relations,’ and with it the coherence theory 
of truth and the view that everything is One. Two 
years later a meeting with the Italian logician, 
Peano, at a congress in Paris aroused Russell’s 
interest in symbolic logic. The first fruits of this, 
and of the realist and pluralist outlook which 
he shared with Moore, were displayed in The 
Principles of Mathematics, perhaps the most fertile 
book that he has ever written in philosophy, which 
appeared in 1903. Throughout this decade he con- 
centrated mainly on mathematical logic and his 
work in this field culminated in the monumental 
Principia Mathematica, which he -wrote in such 
close collaboration with Whitehead that he now 
says that ‘there is hardly a line in all three volumes 
that is not a joint product.’ On the other hand, 
he also says that broadly speaking Whitehead left 
the philosophical problems to him, and it is to 
Russell that we owe the theory of descriptions and 
also the discovery of ,the logical contradiction 
which he met by devising the theory of types. This 
difficulty was encountered almost at the beginning 
of their work and led Whitehead to quote ‘never 
glad, confident morning again.’ How far Russell 
and Whitehead succeeded in overcoming this and 
other difficulties, and so in fulfilling their pro- 
gramme of reducing mathematics to logic, is still 
a matter for dispute. Russell himself complains in 
this book that the purely mathematical aspect of 
their work has been insufficiently studied. What is 
not in dispute is that Principia Mathematica is a 
landmark in the history of logic. 

With Principia Mathematica behind him Russell 
turned his attention. to the theory of knowledge. 
This yielded The Problems of Philosophy which 
was published in the Home University Library, 
and is still to my mind the best of all introductory 
books on the subject, and Our Knowledge of the 
External World, in which Russell, employing a 
technique which had been suggested to him by 
Whitehead, tried to exhibit physical objects, not 
as inferred entities, but as logical constructions out 
of the material given to sense. He carried this 
logical economy to its furthest point a few years 
later in the Analysis of Mind. Accepting William 
James’s idea that the stuff of the world is neutral 
in the sense of being neither mental nor physical, 
he tried to show that both mind and matter could 
be constructed out of sense-data and images. This 
is very much the philosophy of Hume, in modern 
guise. 

The theory of logical atomism, with which 
Russell is also credited, owes a good deal to 
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Wittgenstein, who was his pupil at Cambridge 
just before the First World War. This is the 
Wittgenstein of the Tractatus, not of the Philoso- 
phical Investigations, of which Russell dis- 
approves. Wittgenstein confirmed Russell in the 
view that analysis ideally terminates in statements 
which picture absolutely simple facts: a view 
which survives, with fairly serious reservations, in 
Russell's Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, which 
deals in a very stimulating way with problems of 
linguistics, and also in Human Knowledge: Its 
Scope and Limits, which is otherwise chiefly 
notable for its treatment of the problems of non- 
demonstrative inference. But the most important 
effect that Wittgenstein had on Russell was to con- 
vince him that the propositions of pure mathe- 
matics are tautologies. It is partly for this reason 
that Russell speaks in this book of the develop- 
ment of his philosophy in the last fifty years as a 
‘retreat from Pythagoras.’ 

Russell tells this story with his usual economy, 
wit and elegance. Little of it will be new to students 
of philosophy: it is indeed largely sustained by 
quotations from his published works. But I for one 
was surprised to discover how serious his early 
‘excursion into idealism’ was. His paper on “The 
Relations of Number and Quantity,’ described by 
him now as ‘unmitigated rubbish,’ but by Couturat 
at the time as ‘ce petit chef d’euvre de dialectique 
subtile, and his notes on the philosophy of physics, 
which, after more than sixty years, are here pub- 
lished for the first time, show what a formidable 
Hegelian he might have made if he had not been 
preserved by his ‘robust feeling for reality.’ 


In his introductory chapter Russell reaffirms his 
belief that progress in philosophy is possible only 
through analysis: but, as we now know, philo- 
sophical analysis can take many forms. For 
Russell it serves the theory of knowledge: the 
more entities one can dispense with, the smaller 
are one’s chances of being wrong. In fact his 
method has always been constructive rather than 
analytical. He starts with propositions of the truth 
of which we can be reasonably certain and tries 
to find ways of basing other propositions upon 
them. Thus he has no liking for the modern 
fashion of treating linguistic analysis as an end 
in itself: and he concludes his book by reprinting 
three recent articles in which he defends his ideas 
against contemporary Oxford philosophers, to- 
gether with a critical review of Professor Ryle’s 
Concept of Mind. 

On this issue my own sympathies lie with 
Russell. I think that he makes out a good case 
against both Urmson and Warnock, and that he 
succeeds in showing that Ryle’s dismissal of ‘the 
ghost in the machine’ was in some ways rather 
cavalier. On the other hand, there is one important 
point in his defence of his theory of descriptions 
against Strawson, where I think that he is in the 
wrong. He still maintains that ‘if language is to 
have any relation to fact,’ there must be some 
words ‘which are only significant because there 
is something that they mean.’ But surely all that 
is needed is that there be some words which are 
capable of referring to what could be observed. 
Whether they succeed in their reference is, in any 
given case, a question of empirical fact, which lies 
outside semantics. This does not, however, in- 
validate the theory of descriptions, though it may 
affect one of the motives that Russell had for 
putting it forward. 

The volume ends with the preface and introduc- 
tion to a book about Russell’s philosophy on 
which his biographer, Alan Wood, was working 
when he died. There is nothing objectionable in 
these twenty pages: but as an expositor of Rus- 
sell’s ideas, Wood does not stand comparison with 
Russell himself. 
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Books in the headlines 


Peter Towry 


’ TRIAL BY BATTLE: ‘An intellectual’s 
adventure story...The battle scenes are 
extremely well done . . . Mr. Towry is 

already a writer who is talked about and 
this novel will both increase and diversify 


his reputation” 43.p.scotr, Sunday Times 
13s. 6d. 


es 
Hilary Seton 
EXILES IN PARADISE: Her ‘elegant 
comedy of feeling’ J. D. scott, Sunday 
Times, ‘leaves the reader with that rare 
feeling of having been confronted with 
something unorthodox, intelligent and 
intrinsically true” mus Times 13s. 6d. 


Men of Letters 


MICHEL DE SAINT-PIERRE: 

* Typical French sophistication’ 8. D. 
O'BRIEN, //lus. London News ‘Lit with 
spirited humour, shadowed with feeling, 
zestful and absorbing . . . a fascinating 
novel’ scotsman. ‘Very Gallic entertainment’ 
THE TIMES 15s. 
POPOL LDPE OOD 


New Authors Lid. 


Keith Walker’s 


RUNNING ON THE SPOT is 
‘Very funny ” ciascow HeraLp 


2 Book Society Recommendations 








15s. 
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THREE-STOREYED LAND 
A. (SERSTEVENS: ‘Lavishly produced, 
superbly illustrated travelogue, with 
§ plenty of colour in the writing’ reyNoips 
news ‘A vivid picture’ THe skercu I/lus. 35s. 


oe 
Yseult Bridges 
TWO STUDIES IN CRIME: ‘An 
admirable piece of work’ NICHOLAS BLAKE, 
S. Times. ‘An expert and successful 
'™ analyst of crime’ JENNY NASMYTH, Observer. 
) ‘The most detailed examination of the 





PITMAN, Sunday Express Ilus. 21s. 
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Bad Business 


The Business of Criticism. By Helen Gardner. 
(O.U.P., 15s.) 


Tuts book consists of two sets of lectures. 
Although each set of three subsists independently 
of the other, together they explore certain rela- 
tionships between literary criticism and history. 
Lectures transferred to book form often seem 
loose in formulation, which is no doubt under- 
standable. Although she recoups most of the 
losses later on, Miss Gardner gets off to a bad 
start with some passages like this: 

A mind which is concerned with being right, 
which is nervously anxious not to be taken in, 
which sits in judgment, and approaches works 
of passion and imagination with neatly formu- 
lated demands, is inhibited from receptiveness 
and disinterestedness. . . . The attempt to train 
young people in this kind of discrimination 
seems to me a folly, if not a crime. The young 
need to be encouraged to read for themselves, 
widely, voraciously, indiscriminately. 

Whether one agrees with this or not depends on 
how one interprets the oddly assorted clauses, 
but I am left apprehensive. Some years ago while 
1 was waiting for a bus in Warwick, two boys 
about twelve years old slowed their bicycles to a 
pause for the traffic light, and one remarked to 
the other with admirable intensity: “You may 
argue as you will, but I still insist that Sons and 
Lovers is in every way inferior to Women in 
Love.’ | like to imagine these two have gone on 
to promising literary careers, but I fear Miss 
Gardner would argue a crime has been committed 
against them. They had been taught to dis- 
criminate too soon. 

When Miss Gardner passes on from vague and 
unpromising generalisations about the function 
of criticism in her first lecture, the air immediately 
becomes brighter, and her argument of value. 
Intent on showing the interaction between the 
work of art and its age, she offers a few of the 
most lucid pages I have read on the nature and 
cause of delay in Hamlet. Her brief analysis of 
the role of the Revenge hero as a man who must 
respond to a pre-existing action, not incept it, 
and respond in such a way as to preserve his own 
innocence intact, illuminates Shakespeare’s artistic 
problem in Hamiet, which no other Revenge play 
was to be successful in resolving. In such a read- 
ing, what many modern critics have allowed to 
pass for Shakespeare’s frustrating failure to bring 
the Prince and the play off, actually becomes the 
ground of an artistic triumph. Miss Gardner’s 
interpretation is implicit in recent work dealing 
with the antithetical roles of ‘minister’ and 
‘scourge’ in Shakespeare’s day (both of which 
Hamlet assigns himself). But she adds new insights, 
and brings the whole to a sharp, revealing focus. 

Towards the end of her first group of three 
lectures, Miss Gardner strongly objects to the 
proposition advanced by Mr. W. K. Wimsatt in 
The Verbal Icon that the poet's intention in creat- 
ing is irrelevant. She replies: ‘A poem is not what- 
ever I choose to make it. It is something which 
its author made with deliberation, choosing that 
it should say this and not that.’ Embracing this 
‘intentional fallacy’ wholeheartedly, Miss Gardner 
seeks deeper understanding of the poet’s inten- 
tion by seeing it in a pertinent historical context, 
and especially by insisting on the literal and 
existential weight of the poem as a made-object to 
ballast over-figurative and subjective interpreta- 
tions reaching too far towards myth, symbolism, 
or image-patterns. Her critical interpretations in 
the opening lectures are meant to show us how to 
preserve the historical and existential being of the 
poem against excesses of modern technological 
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criticism. If she is less successful with Donne's 
love poems than with Hamlet in making her 
point, that is because, on this subject, women 
scholars frequently prefer the role of feminist to 
critic. 

In her last three lectures Miss Gardner hag 
hit upon the original idea of showing the influence 
contemporary literary criticism, particularly 
Shakespearian criticism which searches for sym- 
bolic patterns in the imagery of the plays, has 
had on modern Biblical criticism. Her lecture, 
‘The Poetry of St. Mark,’ follows a_ brilliant 
strategy for her own purposes. Outlining Dr, 
Austen Farrer’s analytic interpretation of the 
imagery of St. Mark’s Gospel (which treats it 
as G. Wilson Knight might a problem play), Miss 
Gardner shows its Christian historicity and 
spiritual meaning evaporating in the process. The 
implicit question is what becomes of the reality of 
the work of art that is similarly subjected. 

._As a counterbalance to certain extreme trends 
in modern criticism (especially in America) this 
is a sensible and useful book. But behind all the 
common sense one still has her openly expressed 
prejudice, given here in the first quotation, against 
the teaching of discrimination in literature. And 
isn’t there something regressive in tendency about 
her wholesale warnings (which certainly do have 
an important but limited validity) against all the 
insights and practices in modern criticism which 
have done so much to illuminate literature for 
us? One almost wonders if Miss Gardner is try- 
ing to explain the business of criticism, or put 
criticism out of business. 

MARIUS BEWLEY 


Who Live in Mexico 


Mexico, Three-Storeyed Land. By A. t’Serstevens, 
(Hutchinson, 30s.) 


Most writers on Mexico concentrate on the 
conventional fresco of huge snow-capped vol 
canoes and steep pyramids towering over & 
debased, miscegenous (yet vital) peasantry 
oppressed by corrupt revolutionary governments. 
Greene and Lawrence both, in their different ways, 
work out this idea. The merit of A. t’Serstevens’s 
travelogue is that he breaks away from these 
precedents. He records the mountains in passing, 
puts the finger on the Aztecs (‘bloody and revolt 
ing’) and sees the people with less sentimentality 
than the Anglo-Americans. His triple subject is the 
three geographical zones from the lowlands to the 
high plateau; the pre-Columbian, Spanish, and 
now North American cultures; the three races, 
Indian, mestizo and Spanish. The Indians are only 
now emerging from the silence of centuries of 
slavery, but urban behaviour tends to resemble 
that of industrial, other-directed societies such 8 
the US and Britain. Here t’Serstevens is led astray 
by his conservative French background. Com 
plaining of the hideous Mexican cooking (he lost 
thirty pounds in a year), he writes bitterly, ‘Cats, 
with women, constitute the first and last objective 
in life.’ But surely this is common enough. Admit 
tedly it is carried a little far in Mexico City, for 
it is by no means unusual for a married man (0 
run three or four mistresses—las casas—and 9 
larcenous are the inhabitants that if one wishes @ 
keep one’s car one just doesn’t park it in the 
street. Finally, a historical suppression of Orwel- 
lian dimensions: of Cortés there is not even one 
official mention in the whole country. Where the 
conquistadores forced the pass of Ixtaccihautl 
however, a monument without his name shows 

conqueror on the bronze stele, ‘half hidden among 
his companions . . . it is the Indian guides 


occupy all the foreground.’ 
DAVID REES 
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Middle East to India 


the Campaigns of Wavell, 1939-1943. By Robert 
Woollcombe. (Cassell, 21s.) 


MAY 15, 


WAVELL was fortunate in that at the outset his 
ponents were Italians, and unfortunate in that 
iroughout he never was accorded the full con- 
fdence of Sir Winston Churchill. To those who 
x close quarters watched the Italo-Abyssinian 
War of 1935-36, it was apparent that the Italian 
ymy was altogether second-rate. It was a colonial 
ymy ill-equipped for a major war, and led by 
generals hamstrung by ignorance of what such a 
wr entailed. To those who were personally 
xgquainted with Wavell and Churchill, it would 
we been nigh impossible for them to have found 
wo men so dissimilar in character and tempera- 
ment, Wavell, a listener but no talker, silent, re- 
eved, in no sense a showman, meditative, yet 
wssessed of a calculated daring. Churchill, 
motional, imaginative, a bad listener because he 
gdom ceased to talk, a man who frequently 
wught ends without reckoning means, and who 
undated his generals with an unending flow of 
westions and suggestions, many brilliant in cir- 
amstances which did not persist, and many 
apricious in those which did. Could these two 
ma have confided in each other, how different 
night the war in North Africa have been. 
In part this is borne out in this readable and 
wpreciative book which, because of its brevity, 
ws had to be limited in detail and argument— 
me side of which will .be found in full in Sir 
Winston’s The Second World War. It is a straight- 
frward and popular history of one of the most 
remarkable soldiers our army has thrown up, if 
aly because he annihilated his enemy in the first 
wuitle he fought. The book falls into two sections: 
wetations in North Africa and the Middle East, 
id operations in the Far East, both carried out 
vith a paucity of means and in areas which 
sagger the imagination: the one two-thirds the 
tient of the United States, and the other at one 
ime stretching from Persia to New Guinea. 
Wavell’s first campaign, which opened with the 
tmarkable battle of Sidi-Barrani and closed with 
te super-audacious battle of Beda-Fomm, is 
tcellently told. With an army which at the start 
wmbered no more than 31,000 men, in two 
months he advanced 650 miles, utterly destroyed 
isenemy and captured 130,000 of them at 4 cost 
0 killed and 1,428 wounded and missing. 
Nett followed the equally audacious Abyssinian 
ampaign, remarkable in that it was probably the 
mst extensive pincer-operation in _ history, 
wupled with an attack by guerrillas on the Italian 
mer front. In it a force of approximately 220,000 
itt was destroyed at insignificant cost. 
Meanwhile the much-debated campaign in 
(itece was initiated. Churchill favoured the idea: 
first the Greeks did not, then they did, and 
Wavell gave it his full support. At the time the 
tad of his exhausted Western Desert Army lay 
‘only miles east of Agheila, ‘the strongest position 
tlibya,’ unfit to meet an attack. Nevertheless, it 
called upon to find men, aircraft and trans- 
Mt for the expedition to Greece, and thereby 
tadered totally inoperative. Wavell’s reasons 
We that the Italians at Agheila would never 
‘age a come-back, which was predictabie; and 
lat the Germans who had reinforced them had 
Mtthe transport to warrant an advance. This 
“Sto gamble with the unpredictable, and in 
titcumstances which then faced Wavell does 
“ttedound to his generalship. The results of this 
umble were the fiasco in Greece, the loss of 
te, and worse still the rout of the Western 
tt Army by Rommel, which brought the Axis 
(ts back to the western frontier of Egypt. In 





June, 1941, after a deluge of exhortations and 
instructions on the part of Churchill, this disaster 
was followed by a premature and abortive 
riposte, which led to Wavell being superseded by 
Sir Claude Auchinleck and sent to India as 
Commander-in-Chief. Five months later Japan 
struck, and he was faced with a series of military 
problems which, had he possessed the combined 
genius of Alexander, Czsar and Napoleon, he 
could not have solved. Had it not been for his 
one great blunder, how differently might not his 
career have ended. 


J. F. C. FULLER 


Dead Souls 


Smolensk Under Soviet Rule. By Merle Fainsod. 
(Macmillan, 50s.) 





Tue Smolensk Archive, a job lot of 200,000 pages | 


from the records of a Soviet province, was re- 
moved by the Germans and later fell into Ameri- 
can hands. It probably gives the most revealing 


information ever to come out of Russia. Now | 
Professor Fainsod has done a terrific job in pre- | 


senting that information in a clear and readable 
form. Here at last, in the detail of the day-to-day 
activities of local peasants, workers and officials, 


is the full story of Soviet life as it really was in | 
the period of maximum Western illusion about it. | 


The Archive only goes up to 1938. It covers 
a province of varying size, but one which from 
1929 to 1937 stretched from the Ukraine to the 
Leningrad province and held 6,500,000 people. 
The area was one of the very few which had 
given the Bolsheviks a majority in the elections 


to the Constituent Assembly in 1917. Thereafter 


the files of the party, police and government 
report the endless dissatisfaction of the popula- 
tion with a regime they could not vote out. In 
peak periods of misery due to starvation, terror 
or simple maladministration, this dissatisfaction 
was recognised to be verging on despair. The 


OGPU-NKVD reports are extraordinarily frank | 
in retailing the hostile moods and actions of | 


workers and others. 

There are no true surprises, in the sense that 
the type of trouble and the methods of dealing 
with it are what would now be expected. The 
Trotskyites had little strength, but the Buk- 
harinite ‘Right’ deviationists had plenty. The 
appalling madness of collectivisation was resisted 
violently by the peasants. The workers were 
hostile to high-pressure schemes imposed on their 
factories with the connivance of the so-called 
trade unions. But for the first time all this emerges 
through individual letters and reports on parti- 
cular villages and factories, clearer and fuller as 
to detail than anything we have had, yet complex 
with the untidy ferment of reality. 

The most important document has already been 


made public—the decree of May 8, 1933, signed | 


by Molotov and Stalin, which revealed that 
800,000 people were in Soviet prisons, not count- 


ing labour camps. The purge struck the local | 


party leaders first in 1929, when reliable Stalinists 
were intruded. They in turn were denounced as 
enemies of the people in 1937, when agreement 
with Stalin’s policies was insufficient and accom- 


plices pure and simple were wanted. The new | 
chief was D. Korotchenko, now a candidate mem- | 


ber of Khrushchev’s Presidium. The speeches of 
those who had ruined the peasantry and were now 
trying unsuccessfully to save their own skins are 


down in the records together with the peasants’ | 


less articulate but more moving letters of com- 


plaint. This book should be required reading for | 


anyone who may ever want to open his mouth on 
the subject of the Soviet Union. 
J. E. M. ARDEN 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Eclipse of the 


German N avy 
Thaddeus V. Tuleja 


As a professor of history and active com- 
mander, U.S. Naval Reserve, the author sets 
his story in proper perspective against the 
overall strategy of the war, fully documented 
from both British and German sources, 
With 15 photographs. 215. 


The Church in 
the Dark Ages 


Henri Daniel-Rops 


A magnificent history presenting six cen- 
turies of the Catholic World (406-1050), the 
administration rise and fall of Churches, 
empires and dynasties, and personalities and 
events therein. 425. 


Ten-Minute 


Tales and Some Others 


Gerald Bullett 


Hitherto unpublished in book form, these 
tales Have the drama, movement, poetry, 
and technical excellence that class the late 
Ge! Bullett with the masters in this genre. 
Introduction by Storm Jameson. 15s. 


The Poem of 
the Cid 


A verse translation of the national 
epic of Spain by 
W. S. Merwin 


Written about 1140, FE] Poema del mio Cid 
centres upon the military exploits of Rodrigo 
Dias, who died in 1099 and is known to 
history as the Cid or E] Campeador. The 
translator is intimately acquainted with the 
literature and traditions of Spain. 16s. 


* 
NEW IN EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


A Century of 
Humorous Verse 


A representative collection of works by 
acknowledged masters, 1850-1950, “‘accom- 
panied by a sprinkling of more personal 
choices,” edited by Roger Lancelyn Green, 
M.A., B.LITT. No. 813. 8s. 6d. 


Aristotle’s Politics 


. with The Athenian Constitution 
A completely new translation by John 
Warrington, very fully indexed by subject as 
well as by personal and place names. 
No. 605. 10s. 6d. 


Poems of our Time 
1900-1960 


Chosen by Richard Church and Mildred 
Bozman, with a modern supplement of ten 
contemporary poets, chosen by Edith 
Sitwell, D.B.E., D.LITT., who has written a 
special Preface. No. 981. 75. 
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Book-Making 


The Critical Writings of James Joyce. Edited by 
Ellsworth Mason and Richard Ellmann. 
(Faber, 25s.) 

Tuis is an impudent piece of book-making, which 

is instructive in only one way—as an example of 

how far literary idolatry can go. Of the fifty-seven 
items listed among the contents, a dozen cannot 
be called ‘criticism’ in even the slackest sense; 
titles like ‘Home Rule Comes of Age, ‘Empire 
Building,’ ‘Politics and Cattle Disease’ turn out 
to mean, bewilderingly, just what they say, to be 
desperate expedients for earning a few shillings 
in a hurry. Other titles which are more cryptic 
are the products of the same motives and the same 
necessities—or so one charitably assumes; they 
are ‘criticism’ if hack reviewing is criticism. The 
masterpiece of editorial method in this line is an 
item headed ‘A Ne’er-Do-Well,’ exactly seventy- 
seven words long, which by dint of skilful use of 
typographical spacing and an editorial note three 
times as long (on the momentous matter of Joyce's 
attitude to the use of noms-de-plume) is made to 
occupy two pages out of 275. But for criticism 
in the sense of articulate human response to 
literary fact we have to look further. And indeed 
the contents continue to promise riches which 
will more than compensate. What a find, for 
instance, is item fifty-two, ‘Letter on Hardy’! We 
turn the pages all agog, and find—200 words in 

French in which Joyce explains how he can’t write 

on Hardy because he hasn’t read his novels since 

boyhood, nor his poems ever. (Just as well—they 
would hardly have appealed to a taste which set 
such store by ‘Dark Rosaleen.’) Try again—a 

“programme note’ on Riders to the Sea. Again a 

bewitching prospect. We find the page, and read : 

Synge’s first play, written in Paris in 1902 out 
of his memories of Aran. The play shows a 
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CIRCENSES 


Pity the Romans didn’t have television. They 
liked their entertainment lavish and they liked it 
lurid. Yet it took more than gladiators to make a 
Roman holiday, With an exquisite taste for the 
finer things of life, the plebs demanded bread as 
well as circuses. Rome has spoken. Vox populi is 
the vox of breadagogues everywheré. 

Patricians in the know about nutrition applaud 
the role that bread plays in the average diet. They 
say that bread and flour provide more energy, 
more. protein, more iron and more of the two 
important vitamins B, and niacin, than any other 
single food.* With a performance like this, bread 
certainly deserves star billing on the family menu. 

In pane veritas. The only plebean thing about 
bread is its price. Although bread is the cheapest 
basic food you can get, it is also the best, in terms 
of food value per penny. So see your family eats 
plenty of good fresh bread every day. 

*National Food rtd Commitiee Report, 1956 (Page 133) 


published by H.M.S.O, 
in 1956, bread and flour i diet, 24.7%, of 


|, inthe 
the + 26.3% of ; 26.9%, of the Vitamin B,; 
24.2% of the niacin; 23% of the iron. au 
Note:—All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Vitamin B,—not less than 0.24 milligrams. Niacin— 
not less than 1.60 milligrams. lron—nof less than 1.65 
milligrams. 
ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.I 





mother and her dead son, her last, the anagke 
being the inexorable sea which claims all her 
sons, Seumas and Patch and Stephen and Shaun. 
Whether a brief tragedy be possible or not (a 
point on which Aristotle had some doubts) the 
ear and the heart mislead one gravely if this 
brief scene from ‘poor Aran’ be not the work of 
a tragic poet. 

What one-admires about this is the unremitting 
particularity of the critical comment (could you 
have named every one of the mother’s sons?), and 
also the sinewy elegance of a master of language 
—the ear and the heart mislead one gravely 
if . . .. This shows clearly how scholarship is 
right to rescue the merest fragments, and to get 
them into print under however misleading a title. 
For in these three sentences do we not see in 
miniature just those insights and energies which 
went to the making of Ulysses? 

DONALD DAVIE 


Circus at Coppet 


Mistress to an Age: A Life of Madame de Staél. 
By J. Christopher Herold. (Hamish Hamilton, 
21s.) 

Adolphe and The Red Note-book. By Benjamin 
Constant. With an Introduction by Harold 
Nicolson. (Hamish Hamilton, 15s.) 


‘TuaT hussy,’ ‘that bitch,’ ‘that whore,’ Napoleon 
said of her. No one can pretend that the cap did 
not fit. Germaine de Staél was one of the most 
gifted, colourful and dramatic women of her time 
who caused a riot wherever she went. She was also 
one of the most overpowering: the mannish, 
domineering female whom no strong man could 
stand and no weak man resist. Her liberal views 
and persistent interference in French politics 
inevitably brought her into collision with the 
despot. The blandishments, which reduced other 
men to servitude, did not work with Napoleon: 
he could not subdue her. The violence with which 
he habitually spoke of her and her exile show that 
he was very conscious of the danger. For she was 
a perpetual centre of disaffection and her home a 
rallying point for enemies of the regime. In the end 
she won. The most garrulous woman of the age 
managed to talk Sweden into the Fourth Coalition 
just in time to ensure Napoleon’s defeat. 

The rest of her career has a strong flavour of 
music hall. Her enemies put her into a couple of 
vaudevilles, but they can hardly have been as 
entertaining as the reality at Coppet: the private 
circus of writers, politicians and other hangers-on 
gyrating round the fantastic turbaned figure of the 
ugly woman with fat arms, fat legs and vast bosom 
spilling over the ridiculously low-cut gowns, 
always waiting for someone to whip up her skirt, 
or writhing on the ground and foaming at the lips 
if anyone refused to yield to her tyrannical 
demands. If she had been born a hundred and fifty 
years later, she would undoubtedly have been the 
television personality of the century, delighting 
and infuriating two continents with a stream of 
outrageous comments and shocking revelations. 
And think of her in This Is Your Life, with a 
harassed production staff cramming the army of 
men who bedded her, or were bedded by her, into 
one studio! 

Benjamin Constant—‘that' blackguard Con- 
stant,’ as Napoleon called him—was the greatest 
of the men who frittered away some of their best 
years dancing attendance on her at Coppet. They 


met in 1794, when he was twenty-seven and she ~ 


was twenty-eight. ‘She is the second woman,’ he 
said in a letter to Mme de Charriére, ‘who could 
have replaced the entire universe for me. . 

You know who was the first.’ They are heartless 
words, but they are a date in French literature. 
Sainte-Beuve described the splendid Mme de 
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Charriére as ‘the eighteenth century in person for 
Benjamin Constant.’ We might very well say that 
Mme de Staél was ‘the nineteenth century in per- 
son’ for him. The celebrated writers like Constant 
and Stendhal, who were born between 1765 and 
1785, belonged to a transitional period. (Balzac, 
who was born in 1799, is pure nineteenth century.) 
Their strength was in a large measure an eight- 
eenth-century strength, but they combined the 
powers of analysis inherited from a great tradition 
with the fresh attitudes released by the upheavals 
of the age. That is why their novels altered the 
perspective of European psychology. Constant was 
an extreme example of the dichotomy of ‘head’ 
and ‘heart, which made him the perfect victim for 
Mme de Staél. She provided essential material for 
one of the greatest short novels in the French 
language; their encounters may even have created 
the shock which got the novel written, but she 
nearly broke the author in the process. 

Biographers have paid so much attention to 
Mme de Staél’s antics that we are inclined to forget 
that she was once a famous writer. Mr. Herold 
describes her novels, charitably, as ‘bad great 
novels,’ and we can leave it at that. Her criticism 
is another matter. It is doubtful whether De 
l’ Allemagne and De la Littérature are much read 
today outside the ranks of the specialists, but in 
their time they were seminal works. Although she 
is essentially a nineteenth-century figure, she too 
belonged to the transition. Her nationality and her 
vantage post in Switzerland made her the inter- 
mediary between France and Germany. Her intro- 
duction of German ideas and modes of feeling 
brought new life to French literature at a time 
when it was most needed and had a decisive in- 
fluence on the development of French Romanti- 
cism. She was perhaps the first critic to deal with 
the effects of geography, climate and institutions 
on literature, and became the forerunner of Taine 
and the sociological school of criticism. 

Mr. Herold’s biography is an admirable piece 
of work: leisurely, learned and thorough. He not 
only gives us a life-sized portrait of the pro 
tagonist, he tells us all we need to know about the 
supporting cast: the upstart parents, the colourless 
first husband, the writers, the politicians and the 
lovers, and is as skilful at analysing the political 
as the psychological cross-currents. If, in the last 
quarter of the book, we sometimes find ourselves 
tempted to skip, it is because overpowering women 
always end by becoming bores. 

MARTIN TURNELL 


Dying Gods 
Whom the Gods Love. By Maria Browne. (André 
Deutsch, 15s.). 
Trial by Battle. By Peter Towry. (Hutchinson, 
13s. 6d.) 
Native Ground. By Philip Callow. (Heinemana, 
15s.) 
Maria BROWNE, who, her publisher says, is very 
young indeed, has chosen the Rome of Nero for 
her first novel and peopled it with young men and 
women recognisably taken straight off the King’s 
Road. They are for ever having snacks in cheap 
wine shops, fighting outside lecture rooms, pawa- 
ing family valuables and reeling home from 
immoderate dinner parties given by rich acquail- 
tances. Their argot is painfully familiar: ‘He's 20 
absolutely roaring queer,’ ‘What would Daddy 
say?’ ‘I suspect Marcus mopped it up big on dice. 
But for all that this is an old device and usually 
a Very irritating one, and for all one is entitled 
suspect that it is used to conceal inaccuracy ral 
than to complement ‘an uncommon knowledge 
the life of the period,’ it does seem to me that 
she is getting at something fascinating and import 
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ant, and I shall now try to explain precisely what. 

Whom the Gods Love is the story of the orphan 
Fulvia, who, pitchforked into Rome, succoured 
by Christians, converted to a mercifully lukewarm 
Christianity, is finally adopted by a patrician 
family and then marries a young officer of the 
Praetorian Guard. Life is very gay, the poets 
Lucan and Persius are much in evidence, there 
js meaty gossip of the infamous Court; but there 
js also uncertainty in the air, and this leads to 
prolonged speculation about the old gods, in 
whom nobody now believes, and the new Chris- 
tian God, in whom nobody much wants to believe. 
At this stage Fulvia’s husband explains to her 
that he and his twin brother, also of the Guard, 
are none other than the immortals, Castor and 
Pollux; and that her Christian God, now regnant 
jn Heaven, has turned all the old gods loose to 
roam over the world as they please. Thus Venus 
and Mars live in an inn at Baiae, Dionysus is 
now a prominent ‘fence’ in Rome. But the old 
gods, though they manage we!l enough, have 
neither duties nor privileges to help them spend 
eternity, and are inclined to be disillusioned. So 
what is to be done? One must accept things as 
théy are, says Castor. Resigned rather than en- 
thusiastic, he renounces immortality by being 
baptised a Christian, and at once begins to age. 
Meanwhile the others in this story, both gods and 
mortals, are involved in a series of mounting 
disasters, all of which culminate in the great fire 
of Rome and the subsequent persecutions. 

| have described a muddled story which is 
muddled still more by the use of an unoriginal 
legend: so what distinction, you well may ask, 
is here? This, 1 think: Miss Browne, for all 
her faults, does convey that deities are made 
and broken by historical processes: she brings out 
very clearly the charm and, more important, the 


truth in their own time of the old gods: she 
mourns the melancholy of their situation now 
that they are to be derided and superseded, and 
she celebrates the dignity and good humour with 
which they nevertheless conduct themselves. She 
is not hostile to the new God: He has conquered. 
It is very much a matter of historical circum- 
stances, says Miss Browne, so hysterical devotion 
to any God or god is beside the point; and it is to 
be remarked that Paul, on the winning side. is 
dreary and vindictive, while Venus and the 
rest are good losers and excellent company. 
Trial by Battle is another story of the Malayan 
jungle during the last war. Stylishly written, it 
proposes the contrast between a civilised man 
who is an indifferent officer and a thorough- 
going brute who is a brilliant leader. No one can 
cal] this new, but it is sharply done. Native 
Ground is not exactly a novel, it is a series of 
quiet (and, | imagine, autobiographical) sketches 
of the hero-narrator at separate stages in his life. 
At school in a midland industrial town, at home 
with his kind, respectable and just not ‘working- 
class parents; growing up, wanting love, break- 
ing away from home. Reticent yet honest, naive 
yet authoritative, Philip Callow writes. on the face 
of it, very clearly and easily; but he has a care for 

atmosphere that must cost him agonies. 
SIMON RAVEN 


Alabama, Up We Come 


Stride Towards Freedom. By Martin Luther 
King, Jr. (Gollancz, 16s.) 

On December 1, 1955, a bus-driver in Mont- 

gomery, Alabama, tried to make Rosa Parks give 

up her place to a white man. She sat tight. And 

round this handsome, cheerful, unbudgeably 

seated woman gathered a row which became a 
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scandal and then a storm and finally an extra- 
ordinary mass boycott which opened the counter- 
offensive of the Southern Negro and led on 
towards Little Rock and the main battle for educa- 
tional and political integration which is now in 
its early stages. When Mrs. Parks decided to stay 
in her seat, the judgment of the Supreme C surt 
against school segregation lay portentous and still 
unrealised, but the vigour with which the Negroes 
of Montgomery set out to desegregate their buses 
seems to show that for the first time since Recon- 
struction they felt that a fight was worth while. 
The Reverend Martin Luther King, their leader, 
says humbly that Mrs. Parks ‘had been tracked 
down by the Zeitgeist.’ But it was his own leader- 
ship and strategy which kept the ghost walking 
once it had arrived. Against all prediction, the bus 
boycott materialised and was observed by 50.000 
men and women for a year until the Supreme 
Court finally declared segregation on the Mont- 
gomery buses to be illegal. This is the wond:rful 
story of how it was maintained, and of King’s own 
struggles to maintain his creed of non-violence 
against bombings, Klan ridings and murder 
threats. His best ally here was his own godly, 
bouncy dynamism. The two poles of horror to him 
are on the one hand the violence of the race riot, 
and on the other the traditional passivity of the 
Negro under degradation, of the old guitarist he 
knew in Atlanta who used to sing: “Ben down so 
long that down don't bother me!’ The minister 
and his people are on the way up now, sure 
that they have found the right technique: ‘if the 
negro is to achieve the goal of integration, he must 
organise himself into a militant and non-violent 
mass movement.’ Faced with such good sense. the 
opposition is so scared, in Mr. Orson Welles’s 
words, that it has to pull a white sheet over its 
head. NEAL ASCHERSON 
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Symbols and Sensibility 


Epoch and Artist. By David Jones. (Faber, 25s.) 
PieTy, a proper reverence for the sources and 
nourishment of life, forms much of the basis of 
morality and religion. Almost instinctively, men 
group together the unquestionably good things— 
bread, water, oil, wine—which thus become the 
objects of common attitudes, feelings, and lan- 
guage. It is a commonplace that the beneficent 
mechanism of modern life thwarts and inhibits 
this natural piety and symbolism. 

Microscopic anatomy of ephemerides, 

Power-house stacks, girder-ribs, provide a crude 

base; 

But man is what he eats, and they are not bred 

Flesh of our flesh, being unrelated 

Experientially, fused in no emotive furnace. 
These lines are by Ronald Bottrall, not by David 
Jones, bui the latter’s ‘fragments of an attempted 
writing’ The Anathemata, which appeared about 
seven years ago, were, like Bottrall’s Thyrsus 
Retipped, concerned with the frustration of piety 
and symbolism in our civilisation. Though Mr. 
Jones is not sufficiently a poet to justify the claims 
made for his work, he is obviously, despite his 
diffuse polymathy, an unpretentious writer, sin- 
cerely attempting to revive our weakening 
responses to symbol. One may be repelled 
by his religiosity, or baffled by his ‘mixed data, 
but one cannot withhold all sympathy. The com- 
mon experience of wonder at the historical con- 
tinuity of words (and the word ‘symbol’ itself 
would be a good example) is part of the response 
Mr. Jones tries to evoke. 

When in the Good Friday Office,the Latin, 
without any warning, is suddenly pierced by the 
Greek cry Agios o Theos, the Greek-speaking 


Roman Church of the third century becomes 
almost visibly present to us. So to juxtapose and 
condition the English words ‘O Holy God’ as 
to make them do what this change from Latin 
to Greek effects within this particular liturgical 


setting, would not be at all easy. It is problems 
of this nature that have occupied me a good 
deal. 


The effect here described is a momentary re- 
lease from the stereotype of ‘history.’ Mr. Eliot 
has frequently attempted it, though Mr. Jones 
looks to James Joyce. Unfortunately it is not to 
be derived from Mr. Jones's pages. In this collec- 
tion of his prose, his reflections on the Welsh and 
English past are not particularly illuminating. It 
is mercifully not true that ‘in every matter, trivial 
or of some consequence, we all of us, all the time, 
make signa of the particular.. The occasion and 
intention are all-important, and we learn to 
neutralise words in discourse. He argues the com- 
patibility of his artistic, patriotic and religious 
enthusiasms, and believes that variety is necessary 
for genuine cultural unity. Borrowing the word 
‘dapple’ from Hopkins and ‘haeccity’ from Duns 
Scotus, he maintains that the preservation of the 
Welsh language will] strengthen the sense of sacra- 
ment and help to overcome the ‘dichotomy’ 
between mechanical function and vigour of sym- 
bolisation. Convictions of this kind have some- 
times been the basis for poetry. In prose. they 
appear a strained association of matters on 
different levels of seriousness which are better 
discussed separately. But such a separation would 
probably be anathema to Mr. Jones. In a desul- 
tory way his book describes the secularisation of 
the imagination and indirectly enhances T. S. 
Eliot’s perception of a ‘dissociation of sensibility’ 
in the modern mind, G. D. KLINGOPULOS 
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SUMMARISED BALANCE SHEET, 3lst DECEMBER, 1958 





CAPITAL AND RESERVES 


Share Capital—Authorised, 3,400,000 Shares of 5d. each, £850,000. Less held in Reserve, 549,005 Shares of 5s. each, esata £ 




















Issued—2,850,995 Shares of $s. each, fully paid .. 712,749 
Share Premium 2,169,395 
Reserves—tin £7,305, 385. Exploration, £352,552. ‘Gratuities, £50,000. Profit and Loss Account, "£412,027 8,119,964 
£11,002, 108 
PROPERTY AND NET ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS— 
Quoted Shares, etc., Stock Exchange value—£14,509,938. Investments are valued at cost, /ess amounts written off, 
but in no case above Stock Exchange value, £8,987,843 
Unquoted Shares, etc., at cost or Directors’ valuation whichever is the lower, £539,623 £9,527,466 
FIXED ASSETS—- 
Trade peer at cost 1,186 
Freehold Properties, etc. 19,008 
Fi , plant, vehicl , aircraft, etc. 96,985 
SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 
Shareholdings £71,527, Loans £24,500, Current Accounts £1,488 . 97,515 
ASSETS— 
Stores, £13,941; Loaas, £1,396,208; Debtors and Payments in Advance, £78,754; picqunaed heseaastsan adh £333,907; Cash 
Deposits, Fixed and on ‘Call, £195, 436; Cash at Bankers and in hand, £65,712. £2 083; 958 
Deduct: LIABILITIES AND PROVISIONS— 
Creditors, £315, pent ; Shareholders — a, £464,777; Provision for Claims in caragens “i — inaacen 
£43,482 we agp ae 824,010 
———__ 1,259,948 
£11,002, 108 
erate ere cena 
EXTRACTS FROM PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
inet? ose -_ ena ods ei a il 7 an ad oa sds rey = as we «.. £1,498,685 
ALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, at 31st December, 1957 iii sie ies nen a an << 433,003 
1,931,688 
@uduct: Dividends—Nos. 110 of 2s. 9d. and 111 of 3s. per share 819,661 
Transfer to Investment Reserve ... ae its te 450,000 
Transfer to Exploration Reserve ... 250,000 
1,519,661 
BALANCE OF PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT at 31st December, 1958 £412,027 





The full Report and Accoupts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. Moir & Co. Ltd., 4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2 
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it’s a Crime 


The Sands of Windee. By Arthur Upfield. (Angus 
and Robertson, 15s.) Bony and the Mouse, 
By Arthur Upfield. (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) Arthur 
Upfield had a long and successful middle periog 
in which he captivated us with his half-aborigina| 
detective, Napoleon Bonaparte, of the Queens. 
land Police, but more particularly with the harsh 
landscape he saw and drew under the uncom. 
promising Australian sky. Here, one of his earliest 
works (which the publishers ought to have men- 
tioned was written some thirty years ago) shows— 
if you think it worth borrowing—what a stilted, 
long-winded apprenticeship he and Bony served: 
and his latest, Bony and the Mouse, though slick 
and self-assured, is also a sight more slapdash, 
Nowadays, the creation of one out-of-the-ordinary 
character is not enough: let Mr. Upfield observe 
how careful Simenon still is with plot, and how 
cunning with atmosphere. 

Venetian Blind. By William Haggard. (Cassell, 
10s. 6d.) Senior civil service setting for compli- 
cated but bloodless thriller concerned with who's 
selling what secrets to whom. London and Venice 
backgrounds; dim hero; excruciatingly improb- 
able heroine. A sad falling-off after Mr. Hag. 
gard’s admirable first attempt with Slow Burner, 

The Hours After Midnight. By Joseph Hayes. 
(André Deutsch, 10s. 6d.) Short, taut, fraught 
little number about a crazy, mixed-up kidnapping. 
Sentimentalised, in the folksy American way, but 
suspenseful: a slender half-guinea’s worth, though. 

Death Walks by the River. By Vicars Bell. 
(Faber, 13s. 6d.) Coincidence plays too large a 
part in this otherwise pleasant, unexciting, agree- 
ably written tale of murder in an English village, 
with some pleasant cricket-match and country- 
pub embroideries. 

Dead Storage. By George Bagby. (Boardman, 
10s. 6d.) The body in the Greenwich village apart- 
ment was that of a man who had been systemati- 
eally tortured; one way of finding out who had 
done it was to deduce whether death had come 
sooner than the torturers had intended. An 
extremely well-organised piece of detective work, 
revealing a cunning extortion plot, in a good pro- 
fessional job of story-telling. 

Smiling Damned Villain. By Rupert Croft- 
Cooke. Till the Day I Die. By Robert Markel. 
(Secker and Warburg, 18s. each.) Each the 
biography of a criminal. Mr. Croft-Cooke tells 
the story of Paul Lund, who earned his living by 
every kind of thievery, now runs a bar in Tangier, 
suffers no regrets and makes no excuses. Mr. 
Markel’s subject is an American who has been 
in and out of jail and claims in every breath— 
probably rightly, but boringly—that he has been 
more sinned against than sinning. The Americat 
may be a better citizen, but the Englishman is 
more fun. 

Two Studies in Crime. By Yseult Bridges. 
(Hutchinson, 21s.) Courvoisier, the Swiss valet, 
stripped to the skin to avoid bloodstains when he 
murdered Lord William Russell in 1840. Yseult 
Bridges believes that William Herbert Wallace 
did the same to murder his wife in 1931. The 
Court of Criminal Appeal that quashed Wallace’s 
conviction certainly did not clear him of sus 
picion. Miss Bridges is an unusually slipshod and 
graceless writer, but the rattle of bromides and 
clatter of clichés do not drown the earnestness 
with which she argues Wallace’s guilt, an 
although Fowler would squirm at her construc 
tions, students of crime will appreciate her tf 
telling of two true murder stories, and het 
contribution to the critical literature on the great 
classic mystery of our time. 
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LABOUR AND BIG BUSINESS 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It is astonishing that the fair- 
minded Lord Chandos should 
have allowed his Institute of 
Directors to promulgate the silly 
idea that a Labour Government 
would nationalise the 600 leading 
industrial companies. The publi- 


cation of their names in the 
popular Conservative _ press, 
which was intended to excite 


alarm and horror, served only to 
raise a hearty laugh. Would any 
Labour administration in its senses take over 
Beaverbrook Newspapers, Odhams and Kemsley 
Newspapers and get the world’s worst ‘press’? Or 
nationalise American-owned oil companies? Or 
take over the leading breweries and turn every 
public bar into an anti-Labour propaganda 
centre? No sane government would attempt the 
impossible task of taking over hundreds of com- 
panies which it could not possibly administer if 
the private managers took flight. The only person 
silly enough to suggest ‘the transfer to public 
ownership’ of all the equity shares of the ‘600 
giant companies’ is Mr. Ian Mikardo, writing in 
Tribune, but Mr. Mikardo has as much influence 
upon Mr. Gaitskell and his team as the red Dean 
of Canterbury. Lord Chandos forgets that Mr. 
Mikardo did not become vice-chairman of the 
Labour Party by right of power but by the 
hierarchical routine of official mugwumpery. 
Even in the Labour pamphlet /ndustry and 
Society, in which the dominance of -these 600 
companies was first arraigned, it was never sug- 
gested that they would be the target of the blunder- 
buss of nationalisation. The State, it said, might 


buy some of their shares and, if it bought a lot, 
might have a representative on the board, as it has 
on the board of British Petroleum. But in the later 
pamphlet Plan for Progress the technique of 
nationalisation was played down. ‘We do not ap- 
proach such problems, it said, ‘in any doctrinaire 
spirit. In the steel and road haulage industries 
public ownership will be reintroduced .. . in 
other industries we shall take whatever action is 
shown to be necessary.’ This referred, apparently, 
to Development Councils, special finance (loans, 
grants, tax rebates, public investment, subsidies) 
and the use of public enterprise ‘to stimulate com- 
petition, break bottlenecks in production, pioneer 
new products and bring about necessary expan- 
sion. As regards the big firms which undertake 
the bulk of new investment and influence invest- 
ment projects in the rest of the private sector, a 
Labour Government, it added, would require 
them to draw up and report on their investment 
plans in greater detail and on a longer-term basis, 
so that measures ‘can be taken to retard or 
accelerate them according to economic needs.’ A 
National Investment Board would be set up to 
advise on and keep investment policies under 
permanent review. All this is a far cry from 
nationalisation. 

If the Institute of Directors really wants to 
inform its members of the Labour Party's current 
approach to the business world it should circulate 
Mr. Anthony Crosland’s article in The Banker 
on ‘What economic policy for Labour?’ Mr. 
Crosland is described as ‘one of the best informed 
of the party’s younger intellectuals, being, | am 
told, on Mr. Gaitskell’s brains trust. He does not 
mention nationalisation in this article. The 
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primary aim of Labour's economic policy, he says, 
would be to achieve and sustain a rapid rate 
of growth. If we wish to combine that with a large 
foreign surplus we need, he adds, a general 
improvement in the competitiveness of British 
goods and the most obvious way of achieving this 
is by higher expenditure on research and new 
equipment. A Labour Government would th:re- 
fore concentrate on increasing home investment 
both absolutely and as a proportion of the national 
income. All this is excellent for big business. 


It is interesting to see that Labour, in Mr. Cros- 
land’s view, would rely on fiscal policy, not on 
monetary policy, for regulating the volume of 
demand, so that the business world would not 
have to be upset by periods of dear money. The 
active monetary policy of the Conservatives, Mr. 
Crosland claims, failed to give us steadily rising 
growth’ and investment combined with stability 
of prices. Labour would use Bank rate to check 
speculation in the exchanges but would not allow 
on that ‘account a general rise in interest rates 
which would penalise both private and puo..c 
investment. It might, therefore, adopt a two-tier 
system of interest rates (which I have advocated 
on a previous occasion) so that housing and other 
social investment could go ahead without higher 
borrowing charges. If a Labour Government were 
confronted with an exchange crisis on assuming 
office it would raise Bank rate merely as a tem- 
porary measure and call on the IMF stand-by 
credits and ‘if needed’ the large reserve of 
privately-held dollar securities. On this last point 
Mr. Crosland should think again. By all means 
borrow against these dollar holdings in an emer- 
gency, but there is no justification for the Treasury 
taking over valuable private assets and then selling 
them back at a profit for itself. But on the whole, 
apart from the use of some controls—building 
licences, import regulation, rationing of credit 
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THe Forty-SevENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING Of Hambros Bank Limited will be held on Thursday, 28th May, 1959, at the offices of the Bank, 41, Bishopsgate, 


London. E.C.2. 


The following is the Statement of the CHAIRMAN, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, circulated with the Report and Accounts for the year to March 3ist, 1959: 
It has been, generally speaking, my practice in issuing this Statement with the Accounts of the Bank to confine my remarks to explaining the figures and the business 








in which we are engaged, but it is sometimes necessary to point out, as | did last year, certain political aspects of the situation under which we were somewhat restricted 
our activities. | am glad to say that for some months of the year under review we have been restored to freedom and allowed once again to conduct our business in the 
Way we wish. It is also very satisfactory to find that, as a result of wise handling of the national finances, Sterling is again, to all intents and purposes, a free currency. This, 
Ithink, has been a factor in the overall increase in our business. 

The Balance Sheet shows expansion in nearly every item. The Deposits have increased by over £9,000,000 and the Acceptances by nearly £2,000,000. With regard to 

the tormer, the 31st March this year fell on the day after the Easter Bank Holiday and the turnover on that day was exceptionally large and may have accounted for part of 
rise, but Deposits during the year have been well above the average of the previous year. 
_ On the other side Cash and Bills of Exchange, well over half of the latter being Treasury Bills, stand at £48,000,000 and, with the Gilt-edged holdings, create a very 
liquid position. The ratio of Loans and Advances to Deposits is approximately 25 per cent. 
__ The Profit and Loss Account is satisfactory and, as stated in the Report, the Directors propose a final dividend at the same rate as last year. The cost of the gross 
dividends for the year is slightly greater this time as the additional capital raised in 1957 was entitled this year to both the interim and final dividends. 

Turning now to the subsidiary companies which we have named for the first time, the most important is, of course, Hambros Investment Trust Limited; the value of 
our investment in that Company has increased during the year by about £1,700,000. Opportunity has again been taken to value very conservatively the unquoted securities. 
Mocatta & Goldsmid Limited have had a successful year with a largely increased turnover. 

We have been interested in the Hire-Purchase business for many years and have now taken the opportunity to extend our connections in this field with Western Credit 
Limited and Belmont Industria! Finance Limited. Mr. J. H. Hambro has been appointed Chairman of Western Credit Limited, , 

The main and most important business of the Bank remains its commercial credit operations which are largely conducted with Norway, Sweden, Denmark and 
Finland. For many years we have been financing Norwegian shipbuilding and shipping and, although there is a slight falling off in this business owing to the fall in freights, 
all our clients, old and new, continue to prosper. The very old connection which we have had with Italy since the days of Cavour continues to be very active and our 
connections with the Banks there are spread throughout the country. 

In Zurich we have had an interest for many years in the firm of Paul Kern A.G. which keeps us in touch with our Swiss banking friends and with international 
business in that place. Our business in America, which is engaged in the sale of the British Motor Corporation's cars there, has gone from record to record and the sales 
during this financial year have exceeded $53,000,000 in value. 

Once again, on behalf of myself and all the members of the Board, | would like to express our grateful thanks to the executives and members of the staff for all their 
‘Oyalty and devotion to the Bank. R. OLAF HAMBRO, Chairman 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 3ist MARCH, 1959 





ee 
LIABILITIES £ ASSETS £ 
Current, Deposit and other accounts is o ...  66,625.422 Cash in Hand, at Bankers and at Call a fw .-- 34,754,433 
SE aT chee le te eas. tore? eee Billsof Exchange ww woe 13,475,140 
d -up Capital sa un ie % 73 ... 3,500,000 British Government Securities is §,827,187 
a... os ae ... 3,500,000 Loans, Advances and other Accounts 16,313,573 


Investments in Subsidiaries ... ...  ...  ..  . 3,255,089 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances 21,631,680 
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through bank directives—the business world would 
not, it seems, be greatly affected by Labour’s 
policies and might even be encouraged by the 
priorities given to full employment and high in- 
vestment. 

I am therefore doubtful whether the Institute 
of Directors’ hysterical advertising campaign will 
greatly worry investors on the Stock Exchange. 
Certainly, the market will fall when the date of 
the election is announced, for new buying will be 
postponed and a few nervous sellers will throw 
stock overboard. And the market will no doubt be 
flat if a Labour victory is won. But on this slump 
in market values buyers will surely begin to appear 
and start a bull movement lasting for Labour's 
full term of office. The reason? Partly because of 
Mr. Crosland’s expansionism, partly because of 
the capital gains tax which Mr. Harold Wilson is 
pledged to introduce. There is nothing like a tax 
on Stock Exchange capital profits to box the bulls 
in the market and make the upward trend per- 
petual. Witness Wall Street. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


AVOURABLE news—the very confident speech 
Fe the Chancellor at the American Bankers’ 
Association, the Conservative victories in the local 
elections and the one-in-two scrip bonus of JOHN 
SUMMERS (with the promise of a still higher divi- 
dend)—failed to make the equity markets move 
into higher ground. Can it be that the ‘bulls’ 
themselves are getting rather stale? What is hold- 
ing the market back is probably the dull trend 
in gilt-edged. This stems from the tight monetary 
policy of the Treasury which forces the banks to 
sell investments in order to meet their rising 
advances. Why the Treasury does not allow an 
increase in the supply of bank money and a 
moderate fall in the long-term rate of interest 
passes comprehension. While the long-term rate 
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EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 








PROGRESS MAINTAINED 





- Tue Annual General Meeting will be held in London 
on 4th June, 1959. The following is a summary of the 
Statement by the Chairman, Sir Brian Mountain, Bt. 

In the Life Department another new record has 
been attained at home and business re-commenced 
in South Africa has made a good start. The quin- 
quennial valuations at 31st December, 1958, of the 
Star and Sceptre Closed Life Fumds resulted in 
bonuses declared being at the highest rates so far. The 
English and Scottish Fund has been merged with the 
Current Funds and the total transfers to the Profit 
and Loss Account from all Life Department Funds 
amount to £204,884. 

In the Fire Department premiums have iitcreased 
by over 12 per cent. to nearly £5,000,000 and £200,000 
has been transferred to the Profit and Loss Account. 

In the Accident Department premiums exceeded 
£10,000,000 and a transfer of £117,860 has been made 
to Profit and Loss. Improvements have been made 
in the Enginéering organisation and in the handling 
of specialist classes of business such as Bloodstock and 
Pedigree Cattle insurance. In the Pluvius section, 
drought conditions in Australia and elsewhere offset 
the unfavourable experience nearer home. 

In the Marine and Aviation account profits have 
again been retained in the Fund. 

Proposed Ordinary dividend totals 3/9d. per share 
(3 /3d. for 1957). 

The balance carried forward in the Profit and Loss 
Account has increased by more than £240,000. 


remains at around 5} per cent. the leading equity 
shares on a 34 to 4 per cent. basis will hang fire 
in the market. Steel shares were the only group 
to attract fresh support this week. Buyers were 
encouraged not only by the John Summers cocky 
disregard of renationalisation but also by the 
raising of the GUEST KEEN dividend from the 
effective 114 per cent. to 13 per cent. The Guest 
Keen distribution policy is still very conservative 
seeing that earnings cover the dividend 3.8 times, 
and at 6ls. the shares are reasonably priced to 
yield about 44 per cent. 
Marks and Spencer 

The remarkably firm undertone of the markets 
was well illustrated by the movement in MARKS 
AND SPENCER this week. When the announcement 
came of the dividend increase from 324 per cent. 
to 374 per cent. and the one-in-four scrip issue 
in ‘A’ the shares were immediately sold down 
to 62s., but by the following day they had re- 
covered to 64s. 3d. At this price the yield is still 
only 34 per cent., which compares badly with the 
6.4 per cent. true gross redemption yield obtain- 
able on Electricity 3 per cent. 1968-73. But if an 
investor sells his holding of Marks and Spencer 
how does he replace it? Several store shares may 
give much better yields, but the management of 
Marks and Spencer is outstanding. Last year, for 
example, a bold price-cutting campaign was 
initiated during the recession. Thereupon the 
volume of sales expanded and profit margins were 
widened from about 12.4 per cent. to 12.7 per 
cent. Trading profits have risen by about 6 per 
cent. and after tax by 24 per cent. (the company 
gained greatly from the changed basis of profits 
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HERE has been an all-round expansion in 
business transacted by the London and Man- 
chester for 1958. Total life income was £14 million 
higher at £12 million. The report discloses that 
funds now exceed £64 million, on which a gross 
yield exceeding 6 per cent. on both the industrial 
and the ordinary branch funds has been obtained. 
The company introduced in 1957, as a novelty 
inflation hedge, Investment Trust Retirement 
annuities, which are now becoming more widely 
known. Last year this fund increased from 
£252,953 to £661,756. £350,000 has been added to 
the general investment reserve fund, which now 
stands at £4 million. These excellent results justify 
the increase in the dividend of 44d., making 
4s. 14d. tax free (824 per cent.). The 5s. ordinary 
shares (around 104s. a year ago) are now 150s. xd. 
to yield 4.4 per cent., an indication of the further 
growth prospects of this progressive company. 
The most important part of Hambros Bank 
business is its commercial operations which are 
chiefly carried out in Norway, Sweden, Denmark 
and Finland. The bank experienced a prosperous 
year for the twelve months ended March 31, 1959; 
deposits increased by over £9 million and accep- 
tances by over £2 million. The ratio of loans to 
deposits is only 25 per cent. With £5,827,127 in 
government securities and approximately £7 mil- 
lion in Treasuries, the liquid position is immensely 
strong. The net profit has risen from £488,182 to 
£513,602. The dividend has been maintained at 
20 per cent. so that a good return of 5 per cent. 
can be obtained on the £10 shares (£2 10s. paid) at 
10} and the £1 shares at 80s. It is interesting to 
note from the chairman’s statement that the Bank’s 
interests in America have gone from strength to 
strength. They are engaged in the sale of British 
Motor Corporation’s cars there. The Bank has 
long been interested in hire-purchase finance and 
recently extended its interests to include Western 
Credit Ltd. and Bélmont Industrial Finance Ltd. 
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tax). With earnings of around 69 per cent. there js 
obviously scope for a further increase in the diy. 
dend rate of 37} per cent. in a year of expansion, 
Union Corporation 

The link-up between UNION CORPORATION and 
CHARTERED by an exchange of shares—under [9 
per cent. of the former’s equity for 4 per cent, of 
the latter’s—seems to be of immediately greater 
importance for Union Corporation, which gets g 
spread of interests outside gold and outside South 
Africa. For Chartered the attraction is that Uniog 
Corporation shares are selling at a large discount 
on the market value of their assets. It may be said 
that at 59s. the 2s. 6d. shares of Union Corpor. 
tion, yielding 5.85 per cent. on the 3s. 6d. divi. 
dend covered nearly 2} times, are valued only on 
the strength of their new gold interests (St. Helena, 
Western Holdings and Stilfontein), while their 
holdings in the old gold mines, in the base metals 
(Selection Trust, San Francisco Mines of Mexico, 
Tsumeb Corporation, etc.) and in industrial and 
holding companies are thrown in for nothing, 
although they must be worth nearly 30s. per share 
and account for about half the total income of 
the group. Union Corporation is developing the 
new Kinross gold area, seventy miles south-east 
of Johannesburg, and this may become a very 
valuable source of revenue. Chartered must ob- 
viously know something good about the prospects 
of Union Corporation and investors will probably 
come to no harm in following their lead in spite of 
the 18 per cent. rise in the shares this year. While 
the loss of gold by the United States goes on, 
American buying in South African gold shares, 
especially the finance houses, will surely increase. 


NOTES 


There has been a moderate fall in the profits 
(before tax) of Bukit Panjong Rubber, from 
£22,181 to £19,881 and the dividend has been 
reduced from 124 per cent. to 84 per cent. This 
was to be expected on the lower price for rubber 
although the output was 926,000 Ib. against 
892,000 lb. The estate is in good shape, fifty acres 
of old rubber were replanted last year, and 4 
further seventy acres will be replanted this year. 
With the higher price for rubber (now around 
2s, 6d. per Ib. for spot) the prospects for 1959 
must be better; 25 per cent. of the crop has beet 
sold forward at 2s. 24d. per lb. The 2s. ordinary 
shares are now Is. 5d. to yield 11.8 per cent. 

Net profits at £1.1 million of Elliott-Automa 
tion for 1958 show a very good increase ove! 
the 1957 figure of £832,000. The net profit (after 
tax) of £459,000 (against £412,000 for 1957) has 
been arrived at after allowing for the sale of the 
subsidiary company, Associated Insulation Pro 
ducts. A considerable sum is spent every yea 
on research and development in regard to the 
company’s wide manufacturing range of aule 
mation equipment and apparatus in the ele 
tronic field. The profit-earning record of the 
company is excellent and so are its prospects 
but keen demand from America for the shares 
responsible for the low yield of less than 2 pe 
cent, on the 5s. ordinary shares at 27s. 9d. Al 
though the 10 per cent. dividend is covered 23 
times, it may be some time before investors receiv’ 
an increase to justify the present price of the shares 

Apart from the Halifax and the Provincia 
The City Prudential is the largest building socie!! 
which is not a member of the BSA. It is offering 
ordinary shares at 4 per cent., savings shares 4 
fixed-term shares at 44 per cent. The 4 per cetl 
shares give a gross return of £6 10s. 7d. pet cent. 
to those paying tax at 7s. 9d. in the £, and the 
fixed-term shares (£100) for three years give a 
excellent gross income of £6 18s. 9d. per cent. 
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THE SPECTATOR, MAY 

Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Letd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ASSOCIATE SECRETARY graduate, good 
speaking ability, experience in working with 
students’ clubs, etc., free to travel in Great 


Britain, required in Septentber. 1959 Applica- 
tions to General Secretary, World University 
Service, 59 Gloucester Place, W.1 


BBC requires Senior Assistant (Scientific Talks), 
External Services, to act as Scientific Correspon- 
dent, and work entails writing and occasiona 
commissioning of talks in field of science and 
technology. Wide gencral knowledge of scientific 
and technological matters and ability to present 
them in simple terms suitable for a broadcast 
talk to a European audience essential. Selected 
candidate should be able to broadcast his own 
in the English Service to Europe. Know 
edge of European languages an advantage, but 
not essential. Salary, £1,380 (possibly higher if 
tions exceptional) rising by seven annua 
vents to £1,930 p.a. max. Requests for 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope 
oting reference G.1117 ‘Spt.") shouid 

h Appointments Officer. Broadcasting House 
London, W.1, within five days 


matcriai 








BBC requires Greek language typists capable of 
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CONFIDENTIAL SECRETARY required by 
Managing Director of Chemical Company at 
Welwyn Garden City. First-class shorthand 
typing essential, together with ability to work on 
own initiative. Some chemical knowledge and 
abstracting experience an advantage.—Box 4770. 


HELP WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVES wanied for 


correspon- 
dence abroad, high ecarnings, written § instruc- 
tions.-Write IFD. Vienna 66, Postfach 128 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq. IVON 
HITCHENS and RAY HOWARD-JONES 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
MATTHIESEN GALLERY : ODILON REDON 
Paintings, Pastels and Drawings. Entrance 
2s. 6d.. in aid of Corneal Graft and Eye Bank 
Research. Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. Until June 
20 142 New Bond Street, W.1. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. A course of two 
ectures entitled “Excellence in English Architec- 
ture’ will be delivered by Professor Sir Albert 
Richardson at 5.30 p.m. on 20 and 27 May, at 
University of London, Senate House, W.C.1. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
James Henderson, Academic Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, The John Coffin 
Memorial Literary Readings. A Recital of Poetry 
will be given by Jill Balcon and C. Day Lewis, 
at 5.30 p.m. on 22 May. at University of Lon- 
don, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
WITHOUT TICKET. — James Henderson, 


} 


CONFERENCE 
HUMAN DESTINY and the Will of God. Day 
Conference,, 13th June, at Liddon House, South 
Audley St., W.1. Speakers: Canon T. R. 
Milford, Rev. D. Paton. Details : Conference 
Secretary, William Temple Association. 


PERSONAL 


CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 
Wigmore St.. W.1. LANgham 4245, 


CANCER RELIEF brings thousands wf'sufferers 
out from distress and fear into betterment and 
hope—and does it NOW. Please support this 
great mission. — National Society for Cancer 
Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria St.. London. 
S.W.1. President: Countess Mountbatten of 
Burma, C.1., G.B.E., D.C.V.O. 


CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free booklet. — Hoiding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. 


CORNEAL, CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 
deferred payments for Micro's Corneal and Con- 
tact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept, 274c, 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1 (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, London,-W.1 (Tel: 
REG 6993). Branches in main towns. 


FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where. Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover, — Premier Laboratories, 333 61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1. 


HOMOSEXUALITY calls for understanding, not 
persecution. If you think that the law should be 
changed, write to The Homosexual Law Reform 
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NOTICE the difference it makes to your meals 
when you add RAYNER’S INDIAN MANGO 
CHUTNEY—from all g00d grocers. 


STAMP COLLECTIONS, mixed accumulations, 
old envelopes, etc., purchased for immediate 
cash, except current English. We also buy 
atlases and books containing maps dated before 
1850. Established 23 years.—RIGBY STAMPS, 
46 Queen's Park West Drive, Bournemouth. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE SCHOOL, MALVERN LINK. Boys’ Pre- 
Paratory School (age 8-13). Two Scholarships 
(one the Ma!vern College Closed Scholarship), in 
the form of a reduction in fees, are offered 
annually to boys (aged 7-9). All details (examin- 
ation end of May) from the Headmaster, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, RE RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES. Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants for research in 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Government, 
Social Administration, Social Anthropology or 
Sociology. tenable for one year in the first in- 
stance and renewable for a further period not 
exceeding two years. The studentships are nor- 
mally of the value of £350 or £400. They are 
offered to candidates who have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any 
other approved University, and applications are 
acceptable from students who expect to graduate 
this summer. Applications should be sent not 
later than July Ist, 1959, to the Registrar, the 


University, Manchester 13, from whom further 
Particulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 


UNIVERSITY OF MA ANCHESTER, 
WARBURTON SCHOLARSHIP IN LOCAL 




















at least 30 w.p.m. A fair knowledge of English Kc ier Munienene 
Salary ranging from £8 14s. Od. to | ademic Registrar. SS | Society, 32 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1. GOVERNMENT. Applications are invited for 
! Od. p.w. according to qualifications, | UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, A course of two SBAND DECORATING . the above Scholarships for research in local 
plus language allowance of 10s. p.w.—Detailed ectures entitled ‘The Evolution of Counter- — r~ ne pH, B... government, the law relating to local govern- 
applicati quoting reference SC.1056 ‘Spt., point’ will be delivered by Dr. Edmund Rubbra, buttered toast - ment or comparative local government. The 
to Appoi atments Officer, Broadcasting House, at §.30 p.m. on 25 and 26 May, at University ———— - : - —— — Scholarship is tenable for one year and is of the 
London, W.1, within seven days. f London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMIS- KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and value of £400. It is open to graduates of this or 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — James the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call ov } : er 
: : Tele a - any other approved University, and applications 
Nee ‘ie Ca aia. Detie: ioe aang oa isiO™ | Henderson, Academic Registrar. for our Free Price List and Literawre on are acceptable from students who expect to 
‘ r Z ; ies under ection f .- i-R sgt “rta 3 . ae 
Editor: to assist’ with preparation and | WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Jack Smith: | Londo Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St. f graduate this summer. Applications should be 
ng of news programmes and topical items, | Retrospective. Open 2tst May. Weekdays, 11-6; | ae — ———-- sont gp hg 4 July ~~ a to 7 — 
bs “s - as . ames > ee r . . | t x vi ~ ~hes . 
direct cameras; to provide editoria — pe — ow Admission free. | PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY > allie ype ne ee nll _" a 
bricfiing for yutside assignments; to — = = ” | THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT cation may be obtained. 
tion of films =  oaguse of P gga i— - Available at the : 
ces for news ulletins an ome ro- | NERVE CENTRE. . = ———— = = 
mes 300 cation, capaci ) k ° t - . . " , 
coats enh aikenar Stee Geom. ome | MEETING oe ae EDUCATIONAL 
knowledge of Wales and Weish language | , na ws ae _ 
essentia Salary £1,105 (possibly highe if | MODERN WAR A CHALLENGE TO QUAKERISM : Information respecting the Faith > gat 
qualificatic a gp Al cl rising by seven | ¢ HRIST ANS. Public Meeting, May 25. at and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends EXPERT POSTAL 1 TUITION yh ge 
annua merts to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests 30 per t ROYAL ALBERT HALL. Speakers free on application w the Friends Home Ser- tarial, Civil Service, 7 seamen Ex a. Coan 
fe DI on forms (enclosing addressed en- de ¢ anon Collins (Chairman), Victor vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, poem. I a enesir Cert of Edjuc - ~ — Ms 
velope and quoting reference G.1122 ‘Spt.") | Gollancz, Dr. Gruber, Harold Roberts, Dame London, N.W.1. pentagon Pt ourses in ucinons aiid Write 
sh i reach Appointments Officer, Broad- K. Lonsdale, Revd. Mervyn Stockweod, Jill ; “Is ee ah ~ Ae 7 r pote ~ ne 
hould reach Appointmen : . 2 Nevi Tickets 2s. 6d . ROYAL JELLY, the fabulous Queen Bee) Milk for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
casting House, London, W.1, within five days Balcon ee ee a> tie : eng in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
‘ - : 3S. Untes.. OM o -- —_— Sy ane 21-day course of this tonic food will put an end politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
oe UNIVERSITY oF ~~ BESTER. 2 Amen Ct., E.C.4 (CITy 6869); Friends Peace to winter blues, 42s. post free from The Honey Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
ations are invited for the full-time pos | Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, Farm, 7 Cadwgam Place, Aberayron. Cards. . - - —_ ad 
~~ ASSISTANT in the Research Section of the | N.W.1 (EUSton 3601) so al poe ne 2 4 SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
Faculty f Economics and Social Studies. The | | - a ese ae a in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
successful candidates will be expected to pursue WOODW ORM eradicated permanently by ONE Secretarial Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
res earch in ECONOMICS, ECONOMIC STA- application of ‘WYKAMOL.” Obtainable County | Secretaria! College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 
TISTICS, POLITICAL THEORY and INSTI- THEATRE through Boots or from Richardson & Starling POSTAL TUITION ior GCE. L = 
TUTIONS, SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION - | Limited (Dept. S.P.2), Timber Decay Advice |B’, Bo. BSc.Ecom, BGe, hesten iB. 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY or SOCIOLOGY, | TOWER, 7.30. May 22, 23 (mems. 24). 28, 29, | Bureau, 6 Southampton Place, London W.C.1 BD. Deare 4 Dinia rc y = = 
and should be graduates in any of these subjects 30 : ‘The Wedding" and “Miss Julie. —CAN S111 | (HOL 3555-6). Write for advice on any prob- > SS aS Se wae SS See 
| Professiona! Examinations. Prospectus (mentio: 
in Modern History or Economic History. | (6-8.30), CAN 3475 (before 6), Canonbury N.1. lem of Woodworm or Dry Rot. conint Manan E L th Pieechos CBE. 
— € are vacancies in both Grade II (which | . < eo we 
. F nee aamedl LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey 
ries the status of Assistant Lecturer) and . 
: Yxford. (Est. 1894.) 
Gi ade III. The salary scales are as follows DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. Hall, . 
Grade II, £700 to £850 per annum: Grade III 1 O/ BANKERS oO SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for uni- 
£600 to £650 per annum, Applications should be ee re . ff 74° versity graduates and older students, six-month 
sent not later than June Ist, 1959, to the Regis- 2 /O ontinue to offer 3 6 On sums | O and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
trar, the University, Manchester 13, from whom | £20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) | ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison Road, 
further particulars and forms of application | with extra 4% on each £500 unit | W.14, PARK 8392. ons wh " 
ee ee — BASIC Details from Investment Dept. SR. WITH THE TRIANGLE Secretarial Coliege, 59-62 
YOUNG AND NOT-so-young applicants find all | RATE DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. BONUS South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines), 
grades Office Work ean SEU Hi R | | DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 | Continued Overleaf 
~ 4356 ifaod, « —s . 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1,044 Solution on May 29 fi Bm. 5 7 8 
ACROSS 25 ‘Lord of the lordly sea, Earth’s 15 Where there is ‘welcome on the 
P nightiest sailor he’ (Watson) (8) mat’ ? (4, 5) 
1 It looks as if Alice is both athlete mig : i as : 
a on ohenaet (4-4) ae “"“ 26 You must make allowances here! 16 Now, oan you've done it by |? 10 
5 The fan r- (6) ieee yourself (3, 5) saa 
: Mond to adhe 27 The subjects of Gray’s Elegy were 17 The girl aoe up the wall in such Tt 
FRC CA Ses, 3 decidedly so (8) a state! (8) z 
B fesiesinaticm spemter (8) rare 19 Whales took a snap for a start (6) |{!2 3 
necessarily careless (6) ? DOWN 20 Macbeth told the doctor to throw 
12 An obscure one became renowned 1 Committed by those who don’t n Whe he ag © ay. 
(5) think one’s enough (6) . =n i4 ; 
13 What a fuss—that’s all you'll 2 ‘And that which men miscall 
get! (9) delight’ (Shelley) (6) 16 7 
14 se rg eeaty te 3 —- display a round gash gor uTION OF CROSSWORD No. 1,042 
jecte y Henry ( ) “2 « > B—{ & 4 Ambushed. 10 
18 One would need mighty scales in 4 No doubt the hen’s cackle em- 6 Guk 2 Tardigrade. 13 pe 4 
the case of the Tay or the Forth! — the stone-layer’s adverbs Very. 15 Lean-tos. 17 Nemesia. 19 9 
(5-7) 5) _ Arrival, 21 Arouses. 23 Alga. 24 Spare 
21 Pursue the modest girl with a 6 You! il find it in a coma half- parts, 27 Outcast. 28 Tritoma. 29 Exporter. ~ = 
flower ? (3-6) concealed (5)_ 30 Attest. R 
23 ‘There's likewise a wind on the 7 Newspapers for runners? (8) DOWN. ~ 1 Scintilla, 2 Andorra. 3 
’ (Borrow) (5) 8 Friend celebrated in verse (8) en. 5 eee ee 
24 Electrically I’m followed by a 11 The successful wrestler, perhaps, iia aan Right up. 22 bg 
confused noise (6) after a bout? (3, 3, 6) Scrooge. 23 Adobe, 25 Ruth, 26 Fair. 
‘ first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary and a second prize of PRIZEWINNERS 
k token for one guinea will be awarded to the senders of the two correct —, Miss K. Scaumelt; 27 Liewellyn Avenue. 
Good ce es 26. Address solutions: Crossword No. 1,044, 99 Gower St., London, cho Cx pave Gat Sie a. 5. 27 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 


» 8 The Crescent, North 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
ERS 


Continue to offer 74°, on sums 

£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) 

with extra $°% on each £500 unit 
Details from Investment Dept. SR. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTO. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 














PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
U.C.C.. est. 1887, provides postal tuition for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION 
London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and 
others. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 
requirements and Final Exams, for B.A., B.Sc.. 
B.Sc. (Econ), LL.B., B.D., Bar (1 and ID, and 
other exams, Prospectus free from Registrar, 

UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


LITERARY 


YOUR ‘PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. Every year peopie of all ages, coached 
by the. London Schoo! of Journalism, turn their 
holiday experiences to account by writing articles 
or stories, Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make moncy 
with your pen. Free book and advice from : 
Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO 8250. 

HOMOSEXUALITY. Judge Not. Aymer 
Robert's serious autobiography, 16/-. ‘Fascinat- 
ing and very sensible."—Spectator. An Observer 
Book of the Year.—Bookshops or Linden Press, 
20 Tooks Court, E.C.4. Post, 1s. 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept, C.23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 





THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE TO GOOD 
EATING in Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1959/60, edited by Raymond Postgate 
from recommendations by Good Food Club 
members, published by Cassell. Previous issues 
are out of date and may lead to disappointment. 
Invest in the new edition. 7/6, from all book- 
sellers 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have carned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without obligation) The Regent Institute 
(Dept. A/85), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITE TO SELL—once you Know-How ! ‘No 
Saies—No Fees tuition shows you how to write 
for profit. FREE subscriptions to “The Writer’ 
tells you regulariy what editors buy. Send for 
FREE (R 1) ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success," B.A. School of Successfui Writing 
Lid., 124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 








SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
INTELLIGENT TYPING. MSS. 2s. per 1,000; 
carbon 6d.—Mrs, Jones, 10 Effingham Road, 
Long Ditton, Surrey. Aliso duplicating. 


LITBRARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


LOOKS LIKE PRINT! New style duplicating 
by Susan Tully, 63 Wigmore St., W.1. HUN 
9893, and standard typewriting service. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


MSS, TYPED. 2s. per thousand words. 6d CHINESE exquisite hand embroidered pillow 
carbon.—Jarman, 59 Daimeny Rd., Wallington, slips, White, 20 in. x 30 in. Four for only 27s., 
Surrey post Is. 6d. Satisfaction or money back. — H. 


TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- | Conway Ltd. (Dept. 12), 1-3 Stoke Newington 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leighon-Sea_ Essex Rd., London, N.16 ie 
GOURMET’S DELIGHT 

Each carton contains : 15} oz. tin Boned Roast 
Chicken wita Chanpignons, 14 oz. tin Chicken 
in Paprika, 15} oz. tin Chicken Fricassee, 
15} oz. tin Turkey Fricassee, 13} oz. tin Boned 
Roast Goose with Mushrooms, 14 oz. tin Veal 
Cutlets in Cream Sauce, 15 oz. tin Sliced Ham 
in Burgundy Sauce, 15 oz. tin Venison in Cream 
Sauce, 15 oz. tin Roast Wild Boar, 5 oz. tin 
Pate de Foie. 24 oz. tin Smoked Salmon, and 
14 oz. tin Beef Goulash. sent for only £4 12s. 6d 
c.W.O.; two cartons, £9 2s. 6d. Al! parcels post 


and packing paid 
Grays 
DEPT. S.P.. GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty. Elegant white or coloured 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church 
Linen. Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Turkish Towels. Illustrated catalogue from : 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireland. 


Manchester 4 SMOKED SALMON 
enmeen Fresh smoked daily. 

Ready sliced in cartons 

+ Ib., 11/6; 1 Ib., 22/ 


SMOKED TROUT 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. CALIFORNIAN 
PEACHES. Pre-war Quality. Very large halves 
in exceptionally Heavy Syrup. 30 oz, tins, 6 for 
33s. Post Paid. Also available at same price, 
Californian Kadota Figs in Heavy Syrup 
Hawaiian Pineapple. Extra Large Slices in 
Heavy Syrup. & tins of each (24 tins), 130s 
Carriage paid.—SHILLING COFFEE CO 
LTD.. 16 Philpot Lane, London, B.C.3 


More and more people are enjoying 
the fragrant delicacy of our 

CEYLON ORANGE PEKOE TEA 

Direct imports available to all wishing to 

taste again its distinctive flavour 
7ib. sent for 40/- cash with order 
(Only 5/8}d. per lb. for this lovely tea) 

State whether smail or medium leaf required 
W.S.A. (Ceylon) 
(Dept. D23/3) 14 New Brown St., 





CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS ib. carton, 12/6. 

liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole sameness EEL 

system. Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no drug 1 Ib. carton, 12/6 

reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not so 7 

habit forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 es CAVIAR 
Garliso! Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- ached ant te ioe 
formative booklet of home treatment and dietary eo > 6: e oz. Diz 6 at.. 30/- 


advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. ; ae 
POSTAGE PAID. CASH ORDERS ONLY 

eo a > FULL LIST OF SPECIALITIES ON REQUEST 

PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for whe. 

samples enabling choice of type and style.—S. QUALITY FARE LTD. (S.) 

Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 62 Rosoman Street, E.C.1. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post is. 6d. = ——_—_— 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 

duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. PROPERTY 

Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. ‘ ae as 

from Austin Smith 36 Berkeley St., W.1. BUILDING LAND wanted urgently with or 

3@ ROOTED VIOLET PLANTS, King of the without buildings. Peak prices paid. — M. V. 

Belgians (scented), posted, 12s. — Poltesco Raphael Ltd., ul Kelvedon Way, Caversham 

Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. Phone Reading 71453. 





mae ASS 





Aragno on Cinema 
Rev. M. Scott, Mantis, Sinclair 


GET GEMINI 


2/6 from booksellers in all Universities 
or 3/- from 100 Drayton Gdns., S.W.10 














HEALTH 
HORIZON 


a@ magazine for everyone 


Spring, 1959 
PRISON DOCTOR 
ALTITUDE SICKNESS 
FIRST AID FOR WOUNDS 


THE HOMELESS CHILD 
AND HIS FAMILY 


PREVENTION OF FATIGUE 
IN AIR PILOTS 


2/6 a copy or 10/- a year 


TAVISTOCK HOUSE NORTH 
TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON W.C.1 
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Because CLASSICS CLUB’s unique methods 
of production and distribution make it 
imperative that we prove to you the 
fantastic cash savings you make when 
buying CLASSICS CLUB’s unconditionally 
guaranteed long-playing records, the 
equal in all regards of all records soldat 
twice and three times CLASSICs CLUB prices. 


LESS PURCHASE TAX T00 


= 4 (italia, CLASSICS CLUB members save up to 10/- 
alles ggcs per record on purchase tax alone (and 
mic Of total savings up to even 22 6d. per 

2° L.P.). 


NEVER ANY OBLIGATION 


Each month members receive all CLASSICS 
CLUB literature, delivered by their post- 
man to their own front door. _ Every 
purchase is optional—you don’t have to 
buy anything from CLAssICcs CLUB (and 
every purchase is 100% guaranteed). 


ony * 
Symphon! = 





Come and visit us at our members’ 
clubroom at the address below. In Eire, 
trite or call — IRISH CLASSICS CLUB, 

56 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


SEND NO MONEY 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 








a from 
The C Co OLA 2 
ORUS 
Rosa PA 





Dorothy Whistler, CLASSICS CLUB, 

55 Great Western Road, London W.9 

I own a 3-speed record-player. Please send me 
WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION whatever, my FREE 
copy of 6 Immortal Master Works on one 7” L.P. 
(33 rpm) (almost a full 20 minutes playing time), 
and enrol me, equally without cost or obligation, 
for a.FREE 3-month trial membership in CLASSICS 
CLUB; and send me, ALSO FREE, full particulars 
of CLASSICS CLUB memberslip, together with this 
month’s Club News, Programme of the Month, °**" 
and all other Club literature. If 1 am not com- 
pletely delighted with my trial membership, and 
don’t wish to join the Club at the end of that time, 
1 will return my free disc to the Club and there the 
matter will end and I will owe you nothing. - Sqeversegpormensonesepenomestasinchew> Ey ‘ 
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ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom 
modation we have many separate London Flats. 
Infinite care. Share-a-Flat, 175 Piccadilly 
HYD 2545 

BLOOMSBURY, corner square. Two-roomed 
Flat, semi-basement, furnished. Central position, 
Suit professional woman; £3 10s.—Box 4765 


HOTELS 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff, 
Tel.: 21944. 33 rms. 150 yards Sea-front, Gdns. 
putting green, garages. Superlative food. Vacs, 
Whit, 9 gns.; early July, early Aug., 94-12 gns. 
NR. EDINBURGH, Gullane. GREYWALLS. A 
charming Lutyens house within easy reach of city, 
facing Muirfield Links. Lovely garden. Tennis 
courts. Interesting catering. Licensed. Tel.: 
Gullane 2144. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


APPLY to Bowerman’s, of 28 Ely Place, Lom Lon- 
don, E.C.1 (Tel.: HOL 1887), for informative 
booklet on cruises and Passages by cargo vessels. 


DEVON. Tel.: Lustleigh 376, Nr. Newton 
Abbot. St. Andrew's Country Guest House; also- 
furnished cottage in grounds. Available June, 
July and from Sept. 14th. 


EDINBURGH. Club facilities, facing Castle. 
International House, 127 Princes Street. 


‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, France, 
Germany, Italy, etc. . Why not let us make 
individual arrangements for you to enjoy the 
interesting, friendly atmosphere of a private 
family or join one of the special groups visiting 
our International Host-Family Centres? Meet and 
get to know the people of the country you 
visit. Illus. Brochure : E.F.A., 1 New Burlingtoa 
St., Regent Street, W.1. (Regent 8866). 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, 
NETHYBRIDGE, INVERNESS-SHIRE 
Easy access, near Cairngorms in beautiful sut- 
roundings: excellent for walking, climbing or 
touring Highlands. Self-contained suites, private 
Sitting-rooms, h. & c. all bedrooms; own cro 
quet and putting; excellent fishing, golfing. 
Fully licensed.—Tel.: Nethybridge 203 and 276, 
PERRANPORTH, CORNWALL. Ail! dates. 
Six-berth Fairholme caravan, Close to sandy 
beach. Shopping and entertainment facilities.— 
Langhorne, Downgate, Upton Cross, Liskeard. 
PRIVACY GUARANTEED. Fort, remote bird 
sanctuary, Suffolk Coast. Available May 22nd- 
June 19th, June 21st-July 31st, October. 8 gns. 
weekly, Sleep 12. Calor gas cooking, part 

lighting.—Box 4766. 

SUSSEX COAST. Compact. easily run family 
house, 6 bedrooms, garage, telephone, part 
central heating, Raeburn boiler. October, 8 gns. 
weekly. November-March, 5} gns. Favourable 
terms for long winter let to suitable tenant.— 
Box 4774. 

WYE VALLEY. Greyfriar’s Guest House, Mon- 
mouth, A.A. Central. Delightful well-appointed 
house. Highly recommended. Dogs welcome 
8 gns. weekly. 


Books 


The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for 
books reviewed or advertised in 
this paper’s columns to be sent to 
readers who cannot otherwise 
obtain them 





Orders accompanied by a re- 
mittance covering the books’ total 
published price. plus 1s. 6d. per 
volume for postage, should be 
sent to the 


BOOK ORDER DEPT. 
‘SPECTATOR 

99 GOWER STREET 

LONDON. W.C.1 - 
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